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Introduction: 
Executive  Summary 


Perhaps  the  best  place  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  future  of  work  is  in  the 
newspaper.  Not  the  front  page — but  the  want  ads. 
A  few  decades  ago,  employers  were  in  search  of  typists,  switchboard 
operators,  mimeograph  repair  technicians,  keypunchers,  and  elevator  oper- 
ators. Newspapers  even  had  separate  job  listings  for  men  and  women. 

Today's  want  ads  are  seeking  Webmasters,  LAN  operators,  desktop  pub- 
lishers. And  many  job  seekers  no  longer  turn  to  the  want  ad  pages  but  to 
the  Web  pages.  They  find  their  jobs  on  the  Internet. 

Just  a  few  decades  ago,  business  magazines  celebrated  the  latest  office 
technology — cutting-edge  equipment  such  as  electric  typewriters  and  dicta- 
phones. Today,  it  is  more  like  digital  phones  and  personal  digital  assistants. 

We  are  living  in  a  world  few  could  have  imagined  50  years  ago.  What  will 
the  workforce  and  workplace  look  like  half  a  century  from  now? 

We  can  begin  to  tackle  that  question  by  examining  where  we  have  been, 
where  we  are,  and  where  we  are  going.  That  is  what  Futurework:  Trends 
and  Challenges  for  Work  in  the  21st  Century  seeks  to  do. 

It  is  designed  to  inform  readers — policy-makers,  scholars,  employers, 
workers,  trade  unionists,  and  advocates — to  generate  questions  and  to 
stimulate  dialogue. 

We  are  living  in  a  new  economy — powered  by  technology,  fueled  by  infor- 
mation, and  driven  by  knowledge.  And  we  are  entering  the  new  century 
with  opportunity  on  our  side. 

The  American  economy  is  the  strongest  in  a  generation — perhaps  in 
history.  But  amidst  this  prosperity  comes  concern.  Families  are  working 
harder.  Parents  are  stretched  for  time.  According  to  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data,  real  wages  fell  through  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  and  just 
recently  recovered  their  average  value  from  1980.  Some  Americans  have 
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Futurejobs 

Some  of  the  fastest  growing  occupations  for  the  future 

Computer  engineers 
Medical  assistants 
Computer  support  specialists 
Paralegals 

Database  administrators 
Personal  care  and  health  aides 
Data  processing  equipment  repairers 
Physician  assistants 
Dental  hygienists 
Residential  counselors 
Desktop  publishing  specialists 
Securities  and  financial  sales  workers 
System  analysts 


not  been  brought  into  the  workforce.  And  workers  young  and  old  wonder 
whether  they  have  the  skills  to  stay  ahead  in  the  workplace  of  the  future. 

Even  in  today's  dynamic  economy,  there  are  some  things  that  remain 
important.  There  are  three  pillars  providing  stability  in  workers'  lives: 

♦  Rising  economic  security  over  a  lifetime — so  a  worker  can  have  food  on  the 
table,  a  roof  overhead,  health  care  when  needed,  and  a  secure  income  for 
retirement. 

♦  A  work  and  family  balance — the  resources  and  the  time  to  enjoy  family  life 
and  meet  the  needs  of  children  and  aging  parents. 

♦  Workplaces  that  are  safe  and  fair — free  from  health  hazards  and  from  dis- 
crimination and  other  unfair  employment  practices. 

The  ability  of  workers  to  meet  these  needs  will  be  substantially  deter- 
mined by  major  changes  in  the  workplace  and  workforce  of  today  and 
tomorrow.  These  changes  include  diversity,  technology,  and  globalization. 
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Future  facts: 

changes  in  population 


1995 


2050 


White  73.6 
Black  12.0 

Hispanic  origin  10.2 

(may  include  members  of  any  race) 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  3.3 

American  Indian  0.7 


White  52.8 

Hispanic  origin  24.5 

(may  include  members  of  any  race) 

Black  13.6 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  8.2 
American  Indian  0.9 


DIVERSITY 


By  2050,  the  U.S.  population  is  expected  to  increase  by  50  percent,  and 
minority  groups  will  make  up  nearly  half  the  population.  Immigration  will 
account  for  almost  two-thirds  of  the  nation's  population  growth.  The  popu- 
lation of  older  Americans  is  expected  to  more  than  double.  One-quarter  of 
all  Americans  will  be  of  Hispanic  origin.  Almost  one  in  ten  Americans  will 
be  of  Asian  or  Pacific  Islander  descent.  And  more  women  and  people  with 
disabilities  wil]  be  on  the  job. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


The  use  of  computers  and  the  Internet  in  workplaces  will  become  more  per- 
vasive and  the  functions  performed  using  computers  will  dramatically 
increase.  The  influence  of  technology  will  go  beyond  new  equipment  and 
faster  communications,  as  work  and  skills  will  be  redefined  and  reorganized. 

GLOBALIZATION 


Increased  global  competition  will  continue  to  affect  the  type  of  work  being 
done  in  American  workplaces,  creating  new  high-skilled  jobs  and  lessening 
demand  for  low-skilled  work.  The  impact  of  globalization  on  all  Americans 
will  continue  to  grow  as  more  of  the  economy  is  involved  in  producing 
exports  or  competing  with  imports. 

Working  families  will  continue  to  pursue  stability  in  the  midst  of  these 
dynamic  changes  in  the  economy  and  population.  Three  major  challenges 
for  the  twenty-first  century  workplace  and  workforce  will  result. 

♦  The  challenge  of  being  skilled,  not  stuck,  in  the  new  economy — as  technolo- 
gy and  globalization  open  more  opportunities  for  those  who  have  access  to 
the  tools  to  build  their  skills  but  reduce  the  supply  of  lower-end  jobs. 

♦  The  challenge  of  flexibility  and  family  as  employers  seek  more  flexibility 
to  compete  in  the  global  marketplace  and  workers  pursue  more  opportunities 
to  spend  time  with  their  loved  ones. 

♦  The  challenge  of  destiny  and  diversity  as  employers  hire  from  a  more 
diverse  pool  of  workers  in  the  future,  creating  new  opportunities  for  econom- 
ic growth  but  also  raising  the  potential  for  persistent  discrimination  and 
inequality. 

Futurework  will  outline  these  challenges  in  broad  strokes.  This  executive 
summary  is  an  introduction. 


Skilled,  Not  Stuck 

Our  nation  is  enjoying  high  rates  of  productivity  growth  thanks  in  large 
measure  to  technological  innovation.  As  that  trend  continues,  it  will  lead  to 
higher  incomes  and  improved  standards  of  living,  helping  more  Americans 
meet  the  need  for  economic  security. 
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diversity 


From  1992  through  2000,  more  than  19  million  new  jobs  were  created — 
a  rate  of  growth  more  than  twice  that  of  the  previous  decade.  High-technol- 
ogy industries  account  for  one  million  of  these  new  jobs.  E-commerce 
generated  $300  billion  in  revenues  last  year,  approaching  the  size  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

Real  average  wages  in  the  high-tech  industries  increased  19  percent 
since  1990,  compared  with  a  5  percent  average  increase  for  the  private  sec- 
tor as  a  whole.  The  average  high-tech  job  pays  78  percent  more  than  the 
average  non-high-tech  job — $53,000  compared  to  $30,000. 

Even  for  those  workers  who  do  not  sit  in  front  of  a  computer  or  program  a 
robot,  more  and  better  technology  can  mean  higher  productivity  and  higher 
wages. 

Technology  also  has  fundamentally  changed  work  as  we  know  it.  For 
instance,  assistive  technology  has  opened  new  opportunities  for  people  with 
disabilities.  From  large-screen  monitors  to  voice-recognition  software  to 
alternative  keyboards  and  telecommunications  systems,  technology  is 
removing  barriers  for  people  with  disabilities. 

But  technology  combined  with  rising  globalization  is  also  presenting  new 
challenges.  As  the  number  of  high-paying  jobs  increases,  well  paid,  low- 
skilled  jobs  are  becoming  harder  to  find.  Globalization  has  made  it  easier 
for  businesses  to  choose  low-skilled  workers  at  lower  pay  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  And  technology  has  rendered  many  jobs  obsolete  here  at  home. 
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Who  are  the  working  poor? 


More  than  9  million  working  Americans  were  living  in  poverty  in  1997,  and  one-quarter 
of  those  worked  full-time,  year  round.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the  working  poor  are 
women — and  minority  women  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  white  women. 
Almost  3  million  poor  workers  were  in  families  with  children  under  age  6.  Ten  percent  of 
people  with  significant  disabilities  working  full-time  fall  below  the  poverty  rate. 


NEW  ECONOMY,  NEW  CHALLENGE 

All  of  these  factors  have  contributed  to  rising  inequality  in  the  U.S.  labor 
market.  From  the  late  1970s  through  the  mid-1990s,  the  gap  in  earnings 
between  the  top  and  bottom  wage  earners  grew  substantially. 

Though  the  trend  of  rising  inequality  that  we  experienced  for  almost  two 
decades  finally  began  to  reverse  during  the  late  1990s,  the  current  earnings 
gap  remains  much  larger  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  The  top  10  percent  of 
full-time  workers  now  average  almost  $1200  per  week  in  earnings  while 
the  bottom  10  percent  average  only  $275.  And  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  real  earnings  of  men  in  the  bottom  group  fell  by 
22  percent  during  this  period. 

Some  middle-aged  workers  are  losing  the  security  they  once  had.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  1990s,  the  job  tenure  of  older  male  workers  declined. 
Displaced  workers  with  more  education  fared  considerably  better  than 
their  less-educated  counterparts. 

Workers  who  want  to  climb  higher  need  skills  and  training. 

SKILLS  ARE  THE  TICKET 


In  the  information-based,  skills-intensive  economy  of  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury, one  thing  is  clear:  knowing  means  growing. 

While  many  workers  will  continue  to  be  in  occupations  that  do  not 
require  a  bachelor's  degree,  the  best  jobs  will  be  those  requiring  education 
and  training.  In  fact,  the  20  occupations  with  the  highest  earnings  all 
require  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  Throughout  the  economy,  occupations 
that  require  a  college  degree  are  growing  twice  as  fast  as  others. 

In  1979,  the  average  college  graduate  earned  38  percent  more  than  the 
average  high-school  graduate.  Today,  it  is  71  percent.  Less-educated 
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Ten  occupations  with  the  highest  earnings 

Physicians 

Physicists  and  astronomers 
Dentists 

Engineering,  natural  science,,  and  computer  and  information  systems  managers 

Podiatrists 

Optometrists 

Aircraft  pilots  and  flight  engineers 

Aerospace  engineers 

Lawyers 

Petroleum  engineers 

workers  of  all  racial  groups — particularly  men — are  falling  behind  in 
earnings. 

Real  wages  for  men  without  post-secondary  education  have  declined  sig- 
nificantly over  the  past  20  years.  Men  with  only  a  high-school  degree  have 
seen  their  wages  fall  by  nearly  one-fifth  (from  $679  per  week  to  $559)  while 
wages  of  men  without  a  high-school  diploma  have  fallen  by  nearly  one-third 
(from  $555  per  week  to  $383)  since  1979. 

Two  out  of  three  high-school  graduates  will  enter  college  this  fall.  But  not 
everyone  has  the  same  opportunity.  Fewer  than  10  percent  of  adults  with 
disabilities  have  graduated  from  college — a  rate  achieved  by  the  general 
population  30  years  ago.  The  percentage  of  adults  with  disabilities  who 
have  not  completed  high  school  is  more  than  double  that  of  adults  without 
disabilities. 

In  1997,  for  the  first  time  ever,  the  high-school  graduation  rates  for 
young  African-Americans  and  whites  were  statistically  on  par  at  86  percent 
and  88  percent,  respectively.  Asian-Americans  have  the  highest  high-school 
graduation  rate — more  than  90  percent.  High-school  completion  rates  were 
far  lower — 62  percent — for  young  Hispanics,  the  fastest  growing  segment  of 
the  population. 

More  African-Americans,  whites,  and  Hispanics  are  attending  college. 
However,  African-Americans  and  Hispanics  continue  to  lag  behind  in 
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Futurefacts: 

weekly  earnings  by  education 

Dollars 

$1000 


Usual  weekly  earnings  for  full-time  worker  25  and  over  (1998  dollars) 

■  less  than  a  high  school  diploma       ■  Some  college  or  associate  degree 

■  High-school  graduates,  no  college    ■  College  graduates,  total 


college  attendance.  This  means  that  these  minority  groups  lack  access  to 
many  of  the  skills  that  higher  education  provides. 

Skills  include  cognitive  (hard)  skills  and  communication  (soft)  skills  as 
well  as  education  credentials  and  job-related  skills.  In  many  instances, 
there  is  a  mismatch  between  the  skills  jobs  require  and  those  that  appli- 
cants possess.  More  than  20  percent  of  adults  read  at  or  below  the  fifth- 
grade  level. 

A  1996  American  Management  Association  survey  of  mid-size  and  larger 
businesses  found  that  19  percent  of  the  job  applicants  taking  employer- 
administered  tests  lacked  the  math  and  reading  skills  necessary  for  the 
jobs  for  which  they  were  applying.  That  percentage  increased  to  almost  36 
percent  in  1998 — probably  reflecting  tighter  labor  markets  and  the  rapidly 
rising  demand  for  skills. 
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Future  facts: 

unions  and  higher  wages 


Dollars 


■  Total 
H  Men 

■  Women 

■  Black 

■  Hispanic 


Union 


Nonunion 


Usual  weekly  earnings  for  full-time  workers 


America  does  not  face  a  worker  shortage  but  a  skills  shortage.  The  chal- 
lenge is  to  invest  in  the  workers  who  are  already  participating  in  the  work- 
force and  to  identify  and  tap  into  untapped  labor  pools. 

PREPARED,  NOT  "JOBSOLETE" 

Whether  it  is  by  empowering  workers  with  cutting-edge  high-tech  skills, 
providing  downsized  workers  with  transition  assistance,  or  helping  young 
people  get  a  foothold  on  the  career  ladder — our  fundamental  challenge  is 
equipping  all  Americans  with  the  tools  to  succeed  in  this  new  economy.  We 
need  to  make  sure  no  worker  becomes  "jobsolete." 

The  demand  for  skills  is  bringing  about  changes  in  the  way  some  unions 
and  employers  engage  in  collective  bargaining.  Technology,  and  the  skills 
needed  to  master  it,  are  taking  their  rightful  place  on  the  negotiating 
table.  In  some  industries,  such  as  telecommunications,  the  issue  is  not  job 
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security,  but  employment  security  and  providing  incumbent  workers  with 
education  and  training  opportunities  to  gain  the  skills  they  need  to  stay 
ahead  in  the  changing  workplace. 

Regardless  of  his  or  her  skill  level,  it  is  essential  to  make  work  pay  for 
every  worker.  No  one  who  works  full-time  should  live  in  poverty.  Raising 
the  minimum  wage  and  expanding  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  are  two 
policies  that  have  helped  make  work  pay. 

Collective  bargaining  historically  also  has  played  an  important  role.  In 
1998,  unionized  workers  overall  earned  nearly  one-third  more  than 
nonunion  workers  and  were  more  likely  to  earn  health  and  pension 
benefits.  African-American  union  workers  earned  45  percent  more  than 
nonunionized  African-Americans.  Unionized  Hispanics  made  more  than 
half  again  as  much — 54  percent — as  their  nonunion  counterparts. 
Unionized  workers  typically  have  higher  skill  levels  than  nonunion 
workers,  which  also  contributes  to  their  higher  wages.  In  addition,  a  1997 
study  found  that  productivity  in  unionized  firms  with  high-performance 
work  practices  was  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  comparable  non- 
union firms. 


Flexibility  and  Family 


For  the  vast  majority  of  working  families,  Ozzie  and  Harriet  are  demo- 
graphic dinosaurs.  For  others,  they  were  always  a  myth.  Today,  Harriet 
usually  does  not  stay  home.  Nearly  three  out  of  four  women  with  children 
are  in  the  workforce.  Often,  neither  Ozzie  nor  Harriet  gets  home  by  5:00 
p.m.  The  time  that  married  women  with  children  spend  working  outside 
the  home  nearly  doubled  in  30  years — translating  into  22  fewer  hours  per 
week  families  can  spend  with  their  children. 

Workers  seeking  to  balance  sufficient  earnings  with  family  time  are 
stretched.  They  are  searching  for  the  time  and  flexibility  to  be  there  when 
the  babysitter  doesn't  show,  to  make  arrangements  with  the  caregivers  for 
their  aging  parents,  to  attend  the  parent-teacher  conference  or  the  doctor's 
appointment.  And  as  we  look  to  the  future,  the  vital  challenge  of  childcare 
and  eldercare  will  grow. 

In  1996,  almost  20  percent  of  American  households  provided  informal 
care  to  a  relative  or  friend  age  50  or  older.  Futurework  finds  that  this  per- 
centage is  estimated  to  more  than  double  in  the  next  five  years. 
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Futuretime 
The  real  work  day 
5:30  a.m.  get  up,  get  dressed,  exercise 
6:30  a.m.  make  breakfast,  school  lunches,  grocery  list 
7:30  a.m.  get  kids  up,  dressed,  and  fed 
8:00  a.m.  drop  off  kids  and  dry  cleaning 
9:00  a.m.  on  the  job  ...  1 2  e-mail  messages  waiting  for  reply 
1:30  p.m.  meeting  at  daycare  center  (your  child  is  biting!) 
2:30  p.m.  back  on  the  job  ...  8  voicemails  waiting 
5:00  p.m.  forward  office  calls  to  cell  phone 
5:30  p.m.  pick  up  child  from  school  aftercare 
6:05  p.m.  pick  up  other  child,  pay  late  pickup  fee  at  day  care 
7:00  p.m.  make  dinner 
8:00  p.m.  do  dishes,  homework,  laundry 
8:30  p.m.  bathe  kids 

9:00  p.m.  read  work  memos  to  kids  as  bedtime  story 
9:30  p.m.  fold  laundry,  fall  asleep 

Every  day,  more  working  parents  are  "buying  time"— hiring  others  to  perform  household 
services  like  lawn  care,  childcare,  and  housekeeping.  And  it  is  not  just  the  higher  wage 
workers  that  are  buying.  A  California  agency  lists  a  plumber,  a  pizza  parlor  manager,  and 
a  cashier  among  its  clients  for  childcare  and  domestic  help. 


Combined  with  the  responsibilities  of  childcare,  these  obligations  add  up. 
So  do  the  costs  to  employers.  Family  caregiving  costs  the  economy  more 
than  $11  billion  in  lost  production  each  year.  As  baby  boomers  grow  older, 
and  life  expectancy  rises,  more  Americans  will  find  themselves  "sand- 
wiched" caring  at  the  same  time  for  their  children  and  their  aging  parents. 
While  women  in  particular  are  affected  by  this  phenomenon,  they  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  the  "sandwich  generation." 

In  the  twenty-first  century  workforce  and  workplace,  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  "women's  issues."  As  Futurework  shows,  these  are  working- 
family  issues.  Men  and  women  will  share  equally  in  the  challenges  of 
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Futureoffice 

In  a  recent  survey,  more  than  1 00  engineers  were  asked  to  describe — using  current  tech- 
nology— the  workplace  of  the  future.  Their  predictions: 

♦  ergonomic  keyboards  and  voice-activated  data  input/retrieval 

♦  more  working  from  home  using  teleconferencing  and  e-mail 

♦  more  fingertip  control  and  less  brute  force 

♦  healthier  workplaces  friendlier  to  the  environment 


managing  family  and  work  time.  This  new  mind-set  will  dramatically  affect 
the  way  we  work  and  the  way  we  view  work  in  the  twenty-first  century. 

TECHNOLOGY:  THE  VIRTUAL  OFFICE  NEVER  CLOSES 

The  good  news  is  that  technology  is  allowing  workers  to  take  the  office 
everywhere.  That's  the  bad  news,  too.  With  e-mail,  pagers,  laptop  comput- 
ers, and  mobile  phones,  work  is  no  longer  confined  to  one  setting;  it  is 
pervasive.  The  virtual  office  never  closes,  opening  the  potential  for  abuse 
if  employers  require  homework  above  and  beyond  the  normal  working 
hours.  We  need  to  make  sure  that  workers  use  technology — not  the  other 
way  around. 

Technology  can  give  workers  flexibility,  but  access  presents  another  big 
challenge. 

The  home  office  is  becoming  more  commonplace.  Half  of  all  homes  had  a 
personal  computer  in  1999.  But  even  though  the  Internet  can  be  accessed 
anywhere,  not  all  Americans  have  equal  access  to  the  Internet.  As  informa- 
tion technology  expands,  the  information  divide  continues  to  widen. 

A  July  1999  Commerce  Department  report  found  that  between  1997  and 
1998,  the  gap  in  Internet  access  between  those  at  the  highest  and  lowest 
income  levels  grew  by  29  percent.  Whites  are  more  likely  to  have  access 
from  home  than  are  African-Americans  or  Hispanics  from  any  location. 

As  technology  continues  to  spread,  questions  emerge:  What  are  we  losing 
as  a  society?  What  is  the  effect  on  social  relations?  Work,  after  all,  is  more 
than  just  a  job  or  paycheck.  It  is  where  we  meet  friends,  share  ideas,  and 
build  a  common  sense  of  purpose  and  a  social  network.  With  voicemail, 
e-mail,  and  computer  networks,  how  do  we  preserve  the  human  network 
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Futuretemps 
From  Kelly  girl  to  Kelly  chemist 

In  1946,  Russell  Kelly  began  a  business  that  became  Kelly  Girls  Services,  Inc.  Nearly  100 
percent  of  its  revenues  came  from  placing  secretaries  and  clericals  in  temporary  jobs. 
Today,  as  Kelly  Services,  Inc.,  the  firm  comprises  a  range  of  temporary  help  and  special- 
ized leasing  and  contracting  companies  in  19  countries.  In  1998,  roughly  20  percent  of 
its  revenue  was  generated  by  professional  and  technical  placements  including  biologists, 
lawyers,  accountants,  chemists,  and  computer  analysts. 


and  the  social  interaction  that  work  has  helped  to  facilitate?  What  takes 
their  place? 

"JUST  IN  TIME"  WORKERS 

Workers  want  a  greater  ability  to  care  for  their  families.  Employers  want 
greater  flexibility  to  compete  in  the  global  market. 

One  result  is  that  the  traditional  work  arrangement — a  full-time,  year- 
round  job  where  an  employer  usually  provides  a  worker  with  benefits, 
training,  and/or  a  pension  upon  retirement — is  often  giving  way  to  some- 
thing fundamentally  different. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  way  of  modifying  a  schedule  through  part- 
time  work,  Futurework  finds  that  millions  of  workers  are  in  alternative 
arrangements  that  don't  fit  the  traditional  model.  The  age  of  "just  in  time" 
production  has  given  rise  to  "just  in  time"  workers — employees  whom  a 
business  can  hire  on  a  moment's  notice  to  fill  a  moment's  need. 

Roughly  1  in  10  workers  fits  into  an  alternative  arrangement.  Nearly  4 
out  of  5  employers  use  some  form  of  nontraditional  staffing  arrangement. 

America's  alternative  workers  number  13  million  and  are  a  mixed  group. 
The  majority  (8.5  million)  are  independent  contractors.  A  growing  number 
(1.3  million)  are  agency  temporary  workers.  The  number  of  agency  temps 
increased  by  10  percent  from  1995  to  1997,  considerably  faster  than  the  2.8 
percent  growth  in  traditional  employment. 

For  many  employers,  these  arrangements  make  sense.  They  can  be  less 
costly  and  heighten  employers'  ability  to  respond  to  market  forces. 
Workers,  too,  may  be  attracted  to  the  mobility  and  choice  associated  with 
nontraditional  jobs.  In  some  cases,  these  arrangements  may  provide  the 
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F  it  t  u  r  e  j  o  b  s  : 

alternative  work  arrangements 


Independent  contractors  6.1% 
On  call  workers  1.6% 
Temporary  help  agency  workers  1 .0% 
Contract  firm  workers  0.6% 

Traditional  arrangements  90.1% 


flexibility  they  need  to  juggle  work  and  family  obligations.  For  example, 
slightly  more  than  half  of  women  independent  contractors  combined  their 
working  arrangement  with  their  work  at  home  raising  children.  Roughly 
one  in  four  independent  contractors  worked  part-time  compared  to  one  in 
five  traditional  workers. 

Full-time,  independent  contractors  earned  more  than  average  traditional 
workers,  but  agency  temp  workers  earned  less.  Agency  temps'  average 
weekly  earnings  ($329)  are  the  lowest  of  all  nontraditional  workers'  earn- 
ings and  are  two-thirds  of  traditional  workers'  average  earnings  ($510).  In 
addition  to  earning  less,  temp-agency  workers  are  more  likely  to  be  young, 
female,  and  minority. 

While  alternative  working  arrangements  can  help  those  who  choose  a 
nontraditional  form  of  employment,  a  majority  are  not  in  these  arrange- 
ments by  choice.  In  fact,  59  percent  of  agency  temps  would  prefer  a  tradi- 
tional job.  In  addition,  many  temps  who  work  part-time  would  prefer  to 
work  full-time  but  are  not  offered  that  option. 
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As  technology  enables  workers  to  decentralize  their  work,  "clocking  in  and  out"  may 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Workers  may  rarely  be  in  the  office,  and  work  hours  may  no 
longer  be  from  9  to  5.  Some  Futuretech  products: 

v-mail  image  and  sound  on  a  wireless  computer  screen  accessible  any- 

where 

v-phone  real-time  images  along  with  audio 

satellite  conferencing   with  participants  from  various  locations  worldwide 

"drop  in"  offices         for  face-to-face  meetings  and  chatter  around  the  water  cooler 


EMPOWERING  WORKERS  WITH  CHOICE 


In  the  twenty-first  century,  the  most  successful  workers  will  be  those  who 
are  able  to  choose  the  employment  relationship  that  gives  them  sufficient 
wages  and  benefits  and  the  ability  to  care  for  their  families.  The  challenge 
will  come  in  ensuring  that  future  workers  who  prefer  nontraditional 
options  have  on-the-job  protections.  Today,  many  do  not. 

Today's  nontraditional  workers  receive  less  training  and  fewer  benefits. 
Only  seven  percent  of  agency  temp  workers  receive  employer-provided 
healthcare  benefits,  and  just  one  in  ten  is  eligible  for  an  employer-sponsored 
pension  plan.  Nontraditional  work  arrangements  can  raise  practical  and 
legal  questions  about  the  statutory  protections  available  to  workers.  Workers 
may  be  unsure  of  their  rights,  and  firms  may  be  unsure  of  their  obligations. 
Government  agencies,  in  turn,  will  need  to  understand  the  nature  of  a  work 
arrangement  before  deciding  how  best  to  enforce  a  particular  law. 

Ensuring  access  to  benefits  for  nontraditional  workers  without  causing 
employers  to  drop  coverage  for  traditional  employees  may  present  another 
challenge.  And  providing  traditional  jobs  for  those  nontraditional  workers 
who  want  them  may  be  the  hardest  task  of  all. 

The  goal  is  to  create  a  balance  between  the  need  to  furnish  workers 
with  fair  wages  and  benefits  and  the  ability  to  care  for  their  families  and 
the  need  to  provide  employers  the  flexibility  they  need  to  be  competitive  in 
the  global  economy. 
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Destiny  and  Diversity 


In  the  new  century,  nearly  one  out  of  two  Americans  will  be  a  member  of 
what  today  is  considered  a  minority  group.  America  will  be  many  faces  and 
many  races  with  no  one  majority  group  in  the  workforce.  The  question  is 
not  whether  there  will  be  change  but  how  we  manage  that  change  so  that 
all  may  benefit.  It  is  not  so  much  a  choice  as  a  challenge. 

We  live  in  a  uniquely  multiracial,  multiethnic  society — and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  so  every  day.  We  find  our  roots  in  every  corner  of  the  globe — and 
in  every  existing  and  potential  market  throughout  the  world.  Capitalizing 
on  America's  diversity  will  give  employers  a  competitive  advantage.  We 
speak  every  language.  We  know  every  culture.  And  capitalizing  on  our 
diversity  and  immigration  trends  will  position  us  to  compete  and  win 
everywhere  from  the  global  marketplace  to  the  corner  market. 

America's  workforce  of  the  future  will  include  more  people  of  color,  older 
Americans,  women,  and  people  with  disabilities.  The  availability  of  larger 
pools  of  workers  creates  the  opportunity  to  maintain  economic  growth  by 
tapping  new  human  capital  resources. 

CLOSING  THE  GAPS 


The  narrowing  of  gaps  in  society  shows  that  we  are  already  making  some  of 
the  right  choices  about  expanding  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  Wage 
gaps  between  the  sexes  and  across  racial  groups,  for  example,  have  nar- 
rowed. As  more  women  enter  the  labor  market  and  spend  longer  hours 
there,  the  pay  gap  between  men  and  women  has  lessened — shrinking  by 
more  than  one-third  in  the  past  twenty  years.  African-Americans  have  also 
made  progress,  albeit  over  a  longer  time  period.  In  1940,  the  average 
African- American  man  earned  only  40  cents  for  every  $1  earned  by  a  white 
man.  Today,  it's  76  cents. 

These  gaps  are  declining  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Women  are  spending 
more  time  in  the  workforce  and  gaining  work  experience.  Both  women  and 
people  of  color  are  gaining  greater  skills  and  attaining  higher  education 
levels  as  more  opportunities  have  been  made  available.  And  we  have  trans- 
lated our  national  promise  of  civil  rights  into  the  daily  practice  of  effective 
antidiscrimination  initiatives  and  affirmative  efforts  to  include  everyone  in 
the  workplace.  But,  of  course,  barriers  remain. 
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orkers  with  disabilities 


<ers  with  disabilities  are  more  likely  to  have  two  jobs;  work  part-time  because  they 
cannot  find  full-time  employment;  be  self-employed;  earn  less  from  their  own  incorpo- 
rated businesses;  and  earn  less  per  hour,  per  month,  and  per  year. 


NOT  THERE  YET 


While  the  wage  gap  has  diminished,  it  hasn't  disappeared.  Women  and 
minorities  continue  to  earn  less  than  their  white  male  counterparts.  The 
earnings  of  African- American  and  Hispanic  women  are  only  65  and  55  per- 
cent, respectively,  of  white  men's  average  earnings. 

White  women  earn  about  75  cents  for  every  dollar  earned  by  white  men. 
About  40  percent  of  that  pay  gap  can't  be  explained  by  differences  in  experi- 
ences, skills,  or  the  jobs  held  by  men  and  women.  It  appears  to  be  largely 
the  product  of  stubborn  discrimination. 

Barriers  not  only  affect  wages  in  the  workforce,  but  also  the  path  to 
becoming  a  part  of  it.  Even  in  this  booming  economy,  people  are  being  left 
behind. 

The  unemployment  rates  for  African-Americans  and  Hispanics  have 
declined  to  historic  low  levels  in  the  past  two  years.  But  the  unemployment 
rate  of  African-American  men  is  still  twice  that  of  white  men.  For  African- 
American  teens,  unemployment  has  fallen  dramatically  over  the  past  6 
years  but  remains  around  25  percent  or  higher.  Three  out  of  four  working- 
age  people  with  disabilities  who  want  to  work  are  not  working.  And  half  of 
the  total  Native  American  workforce  is  unemployed. 

The  demands  of  the  future  will  require  increased  efforts  to  include  these 
workers  who  have  been  left  behind  and  have  not  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity.  They  will  also  require  successfully  integrating  millions  of  immi- 
grants into  the  workplace. 

TAPPING  AMERICA'S  POTENTIAL 


As  we  enter  the  twenty-first  century,  it  is  increasingly  clear  that  tapping 
into  the  talents  of  all  of  America's  available  workers  isn't  just  good  values, 
it's  good  business.  As  our  population  becomes  more  diverse  and  global  com- 
petition expands,  employers  can't  afford  to  underutilize  any  segment  of  the 
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American  talent  pool.  Moreover,  people  who  are  ready  to  work  today  are 
consumers  who  are  ready  to  buy  tomorrow.  There  are  billions  of  dollars  in 
unmet  demand  in  left  out  urban  and  rural  areas. 

Our  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  historic  economic  progress.  The 
key  to  continued  growth  without  inflation  is  in  making  sure  that  every 
American  can  share  in  that  prosperity.  From  central  cities  to  rural  areas  to 
suburbs  to  Native  American  communities — the  better  more  of  us  do,  the 
better  all  of  us  do. 

Our  diversity  is  our  destiny.  Recognizing  and  capitalizing  on  that  reality 
may  be  one  of  our  greatest  challenges.  But  it's  also  our  greatest  opportunity. 


What  Does  the  Future  Hold? 


We  know  that  workers  need  rising  living  standards  over  their  lifetimes,  a 
balance  between  the  demands  of  work  and  family,  and  workplaces  that  are 
safe  and  fair.  We  also  know  that  major  trends  will  sweep  across  and 
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Ten  facts  affecting  Futurework 

1 .  Baby  boomers  make  up  almost  half  (47%)  of  the  workforce  today. 

2.  Young  women  are  enrolling  in  college  at  a  higher  rate  (70%)  than  young  men  (64%). 

3.  Young  people  hold  an  average  of  nine  jobs  before  age  32. 

4.  Employed  mothers  with  children  under  age  13  miss  an  average  of  6.4  workdays  a 
year  due  to  family-related  issues. 


5.    From  1 969  to  1 996,  families,  on  average,  experienced  a  decrease  of  22  hours  a  week 
(or  14  percent)  of  available  parental  time  to  spend  with  their  children. 


6.  Small  businesses  employ  about  half  of  the  nation's  private  sector  workforce. 

7.  E-commerce  revenue  for  1998  was  estimated  at  $300  billion — almost  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  auto  industry. 

8.  In  five  years,  almost  half  of  all  workers  will  be  employed  in  industries  that  produce  or 
are  intensive  users  of  information  technology. 

9.  With  more  than  1 ,600  corporate  training  institutions  already  established,  the  number 
of  "corporate  universities"  could  surpass  the  number  of  traditional  universities  by  the 
year  2010. 


,0. 


American  workers  get  only  seven  hours  of  sleep  every  night .  .  .  365  hours  a  year  less 
than  recommended.  One  in  three  adults  says  his  or  her  work  has  been  affected  by 
feeling  drowsy  on  the  job. 


radically  change  the  landscape  of  workplaces  and  the  makeup  of  the  work- 
force in  the  twenty-first  century.  Futurework  details  the  extraordinary 
diversification  of  the  workforce,  the  explosive  growth  of  technology,  and  the 
pervasive  impact  of  growing  globalization.  How  will  future  workers  strive 
for  and  attain  economic  security,  work-family  balance,  and  safe  and  fair 
workplaces? 

Futurework  does  not  try  to  provide  all  the  answers.  Instead,  it  presents 
the  trends,  examines  their  combined  implications,  and  asks  the  questions 
that  we  expect  will  help  shape  the  debate  over  labor  policy  for  the  twenty- 
first  century.  Here  are  some  of  them: 

How  do  we  ensure  that  workers  get  the  skills  they  need  to  succeed  in  the 
twenty-first  century  workplace?  Will  employers  hire  and  train  workers  who 
initially  lack  skills?  What  happens  to  the  worker  laid  off  from  a  manufac- 
turing job  at  age  55 — does  he  get  training  in  new  technologies  or  is  he  stuck 
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in  lower-wage  jobs  like  groundskeeper,  security  guard,  and  warehouse 
stock  clerk?  How  do  we  make  sure  that  people  with  disabilities  have  access 
to  the  technologies  that  facilitate  their  participation  in  the  workplace?  How 
will  e-commerce  impact  employment? 

How  can  workers  find  the  time  they  need  for  their  families,  while  at  the 
same  time  ensuring  that  employers  can  get  the  job  done?  How  do  we  ensure 
that  those  with  lower  educational  levels  are  not  left  behind  by  the  digital 
economy?  Will  temporary  and  other  nontraditional  workers  be  relegated  to 
permanent  second-class  status,  or  will  temps  become  more  like  indepen- 
dent contractors  and  leverage  higher  compensation?  Will  workers  increas- 
ingly rely  on  the  collective  bargaining  process  to  provide  higher  wages  and 
better  benefits? 

Will  we  manage  the  change  in  the  workforce  to  society's  advantage?  Will 
global  competition  lift  standards  for  people  working  and  living  throughout 
the  world?  Will  businesses  invest  in  workers  who  have  been  left  behind  to 
ensure  the  nation's  continued  prosperity?  Will  we  bring  down  the  barriers 
to  success  for  all  Americans? 

The  answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  will  help  map  the  landscape 
of  the  future  of  work.  For  future  workers,  employers,  labor  unions,  and  pol- 
icymakers, preserving  the  constants  for  working  families  is  the  goal,  and 
managing  change  effectively  is  the  challenge.  Together,  we  can  proceed 
with  confidence. 
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To  set  the  stage  for  understanding  what  work,  workers,  and  work- 
places will  be  like  in  twenty-first-century  America,  we  need  first  to 
appreciate  the  demographic,  educational,  and  employment  changes 
that  have  shaped  the  American  workforce  of  today. 


Who  are  the  workers  of  the  future?  Many  of  them  will  be  older  versions  of 
us.  In  fact,  over  half  of  the  population  of  2030  are  alive  today. 

Over  the  next  fifty  years,  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  expected 
to  grow  by  nearly  50  percent,  from  about  275  million  in  the  year  2000  to  an 
estimated  394  million  people  in  2050.  U.S.  population  growth  is  influenced 
by  immigration  and  emigration  rates,  as  well  as  by  birth  and  death  rates. 
Immigration  will  play  the  largest  role  in  the  growth  of  the  United  States 
through  mid-century.1 

Immigration  trends  tell  us  to  expect  820,000  immigrants  to  arrive  annu- 
ally in  the  United  States.  Two  out  of  three  will  be  working  age  upon  their 
arrival.  By  2050,  we  expect  immigration  to  have  increased  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion by  80  million  people.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  projected  U.S.  population 
increase  will  be  due  to  net  immigration.2 


...  what  is  past  is  prologue. 
William  Shakespeare,  The  Tempest. 


The  U.S.  Population  Is  Becoming  Larger  and 
More  Diverse 
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In  addition  to  immigration,  the  other  key  determinants  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation size  will  be  birth  and  death  rates.  Particularly  important  to  the 
American  labor  force  is  the  large  number  of  people  born  after  World  War  II, 
from  1946  to  1964.  This  baby-boom  generation — which  has  been  a  major 
force  in  the  labor  market  for  the  past  20  years — has  now  reached  its  prime 
working  years  and  makes  up  about  47  percent  of  the  workforce.3  The 
youngest  baby  boomers,  just  reaching  35  years  of  age,  will  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  workforce  for  many  years.  As  this  population  ages,  the  medi- 
an age  of  the  workforce  will  rise. 

Between  2011  and  2029,  the  baby  boomers  will  be  reaching  the  tradi- 
tional retirement  age  of  65.  Their  retirements  will  dramatically  affect  the 
workforce  of  the  future.  Not  only  will  the  demographic  profile  of  the 
workforce  change  considerably,  including  a  rise  in  the  number  of  people 
with  disabilities,  but  millions  of  Americans  will  be  faced  with  balancing 
work  and  family,  particularly  the  care  of  elderly  parents.  (See  chapter  3  for 
a  fuller  discussion.) 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  post-baby-boom  generation  (born  after  1964)  is 
much  smaller  in  size,  the  number  of  youths  is  expected  to  rise  by  2020, 
partly  as  a  result  of  immigration.  In  2000,  there  will  likely  be  over  70  mil- 
lion children  under  17  years  of  age.  By  2050.  this  under-17  population  is 
expected  to  rise  to  over  96  million. 

The  other  key  component  of  population  change  is  the  death  rate.  Over 
the  next  50  years,  the  number  of  deaths  annually  is  likely  to  increase  near- 
ly 50  percent.4  In  just  30  years,  baby  boomers — now  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation— are  projected  to  drop  to  only  16  percent.5  Nevertheless,  the  oldest 
age  groups  are  projected  to  increase  their  share  of  the  population  through 
the  middle  of  the  next  century.  In  1995,  33.5  million  people  were  age  65  or 
older;  and.  by  2050,  the  elderly  population  is  expected  to  more  than  double, 
representing  20  percent  of  the  population.6 

Life  expectancy  is  projected  to  rise  from  76  years  in  1995  to  82  years  in 
2050. 7  Even  those  already  65  years  old  have  life  expectancies  of  an  addi- 
tional 15  to  20  years.  Because  all  of  the  increase  in  older  Americans  after 
2030  can  be  attributed  to  increases  in  the  number  of  people  75  years  and 
older,  there  may  be  little  direct  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  workforce, 
although  the  impacts  on  families,  jobs,  and  the  marketplace  (such  as 
demand  for  medical  services)  will  likely  be  significant.8 
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THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  THE  WORKFORCE 


Masked  in  these  total  population  changes  are  the  details  of  race  and  ethnic- 
ity. Immigration  trends,  coupled  with  varied  birth  rates,  will  bring  more 
diversity  to  the  American  workforce.  In  1995,  the  United  States  was  esti- 
mated to  be  83  percent  white;  13  percent  black:  1  percent  American  Indian, 
Eskimo,  and  Aleut:  and  4  percent  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander.9  Ten  percent 
of  Americans,  mostly  blacks  and  whites,  were  also  of  Hispanic  origin. 
Nearly  one  in  eleven  Americans  was  foreign  born.10 

Chart  1.1  shows  an  alternative  view  of  the  U.S.  population  distribution: 
although  Hispanics  are  typically  white  or  black,  they  are  shown  here  as  a 
separate  category,  independent  of  racial  background.  Looked  at  either  way, 
the  data  show  that  the  future  racial  and  ethnic  makeup  of  America  will  be 
considerably  different  than  it  is  today.  Trends  show  that  whites  will  be  a 
declining  share  of  the  future  total  population,  while  the  Hispanic  share  will 
grow  faster  than  that  of  non-Hispanic  blacks.  By  2050,  minorities  are  pro- 
jected to  rise  from  one  in  every  four  Americans  to  almost  one  in  every  two. 
The  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  population  is  also  expected  to  increase. 
Growth  rates  of  both  the  Hispanic-origin  and  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Islander 
populations  may  exceed  two  percent  per  year  until  2030.  Even  at  the  peak 
of  the  baby-boom  era,  the  total  population  never  grew  by  two  percent  a 
year.  By  2010,  Hispanics  are  likely  to  become  the  largest  minority  group.  In 
fact,  after  2020,  the  Hispanic  population  is  projected  to  add  more  people  to 
the  United  States  every  year  than  will  all  other  groups  combined.11 


Educational  Attainment  Is  Rising 


Deciding  how  far  to  go  in  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  decisions  an 
American  worker  makes,  regardless  of  his  or  her  race  or  ethnicity. 
Educational  attainment  plays  a  critical  role  in  virtually  every  labor-market 
outcome.  On  average,  the  more  education  people  have,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  seek  and  find  jobs,  earn  higher  wages,  and  retire  with  a  pension.  (See 
Chapter  2  for  a  discussion  on  earnings.) 

Nearly  83  percent  of  all  adults  ages  25  and  over  have  completed  high 
school,  and  24  percent  have  obtained  a  bachelor's  degree  or  more.  This  is  a 
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CHART  1.1 


Percent  distribution  of  the  population  by 
race*  and  Hispanic  origin,  1995  and  2050 


1995 


White  73.6 
Black  12.0 

Hispanic  origin  10.2 

(may  include  members  of  any  race) 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  3.3 

American  Indian  0.7 


2050 


White  52.8 


Hispanic  origin  24.5 

(may  include  members  of  any  race) 

Black  13.6 

Asian  and  Pacific  Islander  8.2 
American  Indian  0.9 


"Racial  categories  exclude  those  of  Hispanic  origin, 
iounci:  Hurenu  of  the  Census 


dramatic  increase  from  just  30  years  ago,  when  fewer  than  54  percent  of 
this  group  had  completed  high  school  and  fewer  than  10  percent  had  com- 
pleted college.12  And  as  the  younger  populations  age,  the  average  educa- 
tional attainment  of  the  population  will  continue  to  rise.  Eighty-seven 
percent  of  young  adults,  25  to  29  years  old,  completed  high  school  in  1997. 

Though  educational  attainment  is  universally  rising,  levels  vary  consid- 
erably across  racial  and  ethnic  lines.  Looking  at  1997  data  on  young  adults, 
Asian-Americans  have  the  highest  high-school  graduation  rates  at  over  90 
percent.  For  the  first  time,  in  1997,  the  high-school  graduation  rates  for 
young  blacks  and  whites  were  statistically  on  par  at  86  and  88  percent 
respectively.  High-school  completion  rates  that  year,  however,  were  far 
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lower — 62  percent — for  young  Hispanics.  Particularly  troubling  is  that  over 
the  decade,  there  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  rate  of  high-school 
completion  for  young  Hispanics. 

The  lower  educational  attainment  rates  for  Hispanics  are,  in  part,  due  to 
lower  high-school  completion  rates  by  Hispanics  who  immigrated  to  the 
United  States.  High-school  completion  among  all  foreign  born  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  among  the  native  born — 65  percent  versus  84  percent.  For 
example,  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  Hispanics  with  less  than  a  high- 
school  diploma  was  almost  twice  as  high  as  that  of  native-born  Hispanics — 
57  percent  compared  with  31  percent.13 

Not  only  are  more  Americans  graduating  from  high  school,  but  more  are 
going  to  college.  (See  Chart  1.2.)  Sixty-six  percent  of  1998  high-school  grad- 
uates entered  colleges  or  universities  in  the  fall.  This  proportion  has  risen 
over  the  last  two  years,  after  remaining  steady  from  1992  to  1995  at  about 
62  percent.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  as  the  rewards  to  those  with 
more  schooling  continue  to  rise  and  attract  more  young  people  to  college. 
(See  chapter  2  for  more  details.) 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  new  college  students  were  enrolled  in  four-year 
institutions,  while  the  rest  attended  two-year  colleges.  Young  women 
enrolled  in  college  at  higher  rates  than  young  men — 69  percent  and  62  per- 
cent, respectively — a  trend  likely  to  help  close  the  gap  between  women's 
and  men's  average  earnings.  Although  blacks  and  whites  graduated  from 
high  school  at  roughly  equal  rates,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  blacks  contin- 
ued to  lag  behind  in  both  enrollment  in  and  graduation  from  college.  Nearly 
seven  out  of  ten  young  white  high-school  graduates  went  on  to  college  com- 
pared to  only  six  of  ten  young  black  high-school  graduates  and  five  out  of 
ten  young  Hispanic  graduates.14  Of  those  25  and  over,  just  13  percent  of 
blacks  and  11  percent  of  Hispanics  were  college  graduates  in  1997,  com- 
pared to  25  percent  of  whites  and  42  percent  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders.15 

The  gap  between  the  education  levels  of  people  with  disabilities  and 
those  without  is  particularly  troubling.  The  percent  of  adults  with  disabili- 
ties who  have  not  completed  high  school  is  more  than  double  that  of  adults 
with  no  disabilities.  And  fewer  than  10  percent  of  adults  with  disabilities 
have  graduated  from  college,16  a  rate  achieved  by  the  general  population  30 
years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  is  improving.  Laws  and  policies  requiring 
equal  access  for  people  with  disabilities,  coupled  with  advances  in  assistive 
technologies,  should  soon  result  in  rising  rates  of  educational  attainment 
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CHART  1.2 
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Participation  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Census. 
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for  people  with  disabilities.  Additional  education  not  only  improves  the 
chances  of  labor-market  activity  for  workers  with  disabilities  but  reduces 
the  gap  in  labor-market  participation  between  people  with  severe  or  signif- 
icant disabilities  and  those  with  no  disabilities.  (See  Chart  1.3.) 

Educational  attainment  has  a  significant  impact  on  earnings  levels 
throughout  a  worker's  life.  Differences  in  educational  attainment  across 
these  groups,  among  other  factors,  will  cause  the  wage  and  pension  gaps 
among  these  groups  to  persist. 


Women  Are  Working  More;  Men  Are  Working  Less 

Clearly,  the  level  of  labor-force  participation  is  an  important  determinant  of 
earnings.  A  worker  who  puts  in  more  hours  and  weeks  of  work  generally 
receives  higher  total  earnings.  In  1997,  78  percent  of  all  employed  persons 
usually  worked  full-time  (35  hours  or  more  a  week),  a  proportion  little 
changed  since  the  early  1970s.  In  contrast  to  the  stability  over  time  in  aver- 
age weekly  hours  worked,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  toward  more 
year-round  work.  During  1997,  72  percent  of  people  with  any  work  experi- 
ence worked  year  round  (at  least  50  weeks),  compared  with  just  65  percent 
thirty  years  earlier.  (See  Table  l.l.)17 


TABLE  1.1 


Work  experience  of  the  population,  by  extent 
of  employment,  1997  (in  percent) 


Extent  of 
employment 

Total  who  worked 
during  the  year 

Full  time 
50-52  weeks 
48-49  weeks 
40-47  weeks 


Total 

100.0 

79.0 
64.2 
1.6 
3.9 


Men 

100.0 

86.4 
71.7 
1.7 
3.9 


Women 

100.0 

70.7 
55.8 
1.4 
4.0 


Part  time 
50-52  weeks 
48-49  weeks 
40-47  weeks 


21.0 
9.6 
0.6 
1.9 


13.6 
5.6 
0.4 
1.2 


29.3 
14.2 
0.8 
2.6 


>ourcc]  BLS,  Current  Population  Survey 
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This  trend  toward  year-round  work  primarily  reflects  the  increasing  likeli- 
hood of  employed  women  working  year-round.  Since  1967,  the  percentage  of 
women  participating  in  the  labor  force  has  increased  by  nearly  half,  from  41 
percent  to  60  percent,  and  the  proportion  of  employed  women  working  year 
round  has  climbed  by  18  percentage  points,  from  52  to  70  percent.  During  the 
same  period,  the  labor-force  participation  rate  of  men  has  actually  declined, 
from  80  percent  to  75  percent,  and  the  proportion  of  employed  men  working 
year-round  rose  only  slightly,  from  74  to  77  percent.18 

Full-time  year-round  work  varies  considerably  by  age.  Over  the  past  few 
decades,  more  prime-age  workers  (25  to  54  years  of  age)  were  working  full- 
time  year-round,  rising  from  52  percent  to  63  percent.  In  contrast,  full-time 
year-round  participation  of  the  young  is  dropping  as  they  stay  in  school 
longer.  In  the  future,  we  can  continue  to  expect  the  young  to  reduce  their 
labor-force  participation  as  the  need  for  additional  education  rises.  However, 
a  decline  of  older  workers'  participation  has  begun  to  reverse  with  the  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  will  likely  continue  as  long  as  good  employment  oppor- 
tunities remain  plentiful.  Rising  trends  in  full-time  and  year-round  status 
are  likely  to  continue.19 

Employment  rates  differ  significantly  between  men  and  women,  and 
those  differences  will  likely  continue  into  the  future.  While  women's 
employment  rates  are  rising  and  men's  rates  are  declining,  women  are 
expected  to  continue  to  leave  the  labor  market  periodically  to  assume  the 
lead  role  in  child  rearing.  Since  1950,  the  proportion  of  men  in  the  labor 
force  has  declined  from  86  percent  to  75  percent.  In  contrast,  the  trend  for 
women  is  on  the  rise.  In  1950,  one-third  of  women  worked  outside  the 
home.  Almost  fifty  years  later,  60  percent  of  women  are  in  the  labor  force.20 

Women  are  increasingly  working  prior  to  having  children  and  returning  to 
the  workforce  while  their  children  are  still  preschool  age.  This  is  particularly 
likely  for  families  maintained  by  single  women,  a  group  that  is  growing  sig- 
nificantly. In  1975,  16  percent  of  mothers  with  children  under  six  years  of  age 
did  not  have  a  spouse  in  the  household;  by  1998,  this  figure  was  26  percent.21 


From  Welfare  to  Work 


More  women  have  turned  to  the  labor  force  for  income  since  welfare  reform 
policies  established  time  limits  on  public  assistance.  Welfare  caseloads 
have  dropped  by  a  record  6.5  million  people  since  1993,  falling  by  half  or 
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Moving  people  from  welfare  to  work 


Box  1.1 


In  1996,  the  federal  government  enacted  legislation  ending  the  federal  entitlement  to 
assistance  for  eligible  needy  families  with  children  and  created  the  Temporary 
Assistance  for  Needy  Families  (TANF)  block  grant.  Since  families  receiving  this  benefit 
have  a  five-year  lifetime  limit  for  federal  assistance,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  their  future  employment  prospects.  To  address  this  concern,  the  Balanced  Budget 
Act  of  1997  authorized  the  Department  of  Labor  to  create  a  $3  billion  Welfare-to-Worl< 
grants  program  for  states  and  local  communities.  These  grants  assist  long-term  welfare 
recipients  and  certain  low-income  noncustodial  parents  in  high  poverty  areas  to  get  jobs 
and  succeed  in  the  workforce.  This  program  is  particularly  important  because  the  indi- 
viduals remaining  on  the  welfare  rolls  face  particular  challenges. 

Welfare  recipients  are  a  diverse  group.  About  half  of  all  adults  on  welfare  have  at  least  a 
high-school  diploma,  about  half  are  less  than  25  years  old,  and  over  half  (56  percent) 
are  white.  A  majority  have  only  one  child,  and  56  percent  have  never  been  married. 
Many  experience  poor  health  or  depression,  almost  half  have  no  car,  and  1  5  percent 
suffer  from  domestic  violence.  Ten  to  1  5  percent  have  disabilities  that  limit  employment. 
However,  welfare  recipients  do  face  some  common  barriers  to  finding  work — the  major- 
ity have  limited  job  skills  to  offer  employers. 

Low-income  noncustodial  fathers  are  of  a  particular  concern  as  they  often  live  on  the 
margins  of  society  and  cannot  support  their  families.  Forty-three  percent  are  high-school 
dropouts.  Twenty-nine  percent  are  unemployed  or  not  in  the  labor  force.  Less  than  one- 
third  work  on  a  full-time,  year-round  basis.  Many  low-income,  noncustodial  fathers  live 
in  central  cities  that  are  distant  both  physically  and  psychologically  from  the  growing  job 
opportunities  in  the  suburbs.  At  least  three-fourths  of  these  fathers  have  been  arrested  or 
have  ongoing  legal  problems.  Research  indicates  that  once  a  young  man  has  been  incar- 
cerated, his  employment  and  earnings  are  substantially  reduced  for  many  years  to  come. 
Additionally,  many  noncustodial  fathers  lack  access  to  social  networks  that  can  be  criti- 
cal in  locating  employment.  A  large  proportion  of  jobs  is  filled  by  informal  recruitment 
among  employers  who  seek  referrals  from  their  current  employees  and  other  acquain- 
tances.* The  poor  labor-market  prospects  of  these  low-income  noncustodial  fathers  affect 
their  families  and  neighborhoods. 

A  recent  review  of  state  welfare  programs  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
found  that  between  61  and  87  percent  of  adults  leaving  welfare  had  held  jobs  at  some 
point.  The  lower  figure  includes  those  families  who  had  returned  to  welfare;  the  higher  fig- 
ure is  only  out  of  a  sample  of  families  who  stayed  off  welfare.  Work,  coupled  with  postem- 
ployment  training  and  support  services  such  as  mentoring,  chilclcare,  and  transportation, 
has  proven  to  be  effective  in  assisting  individuals  to  move  from  welfare  to  self  sufficiency. 
However,  many  of  these  jobs  were  short  in  duration  and  most  were  low-paying.  The  GAO 
study  found  that  many  families  (between  1 8  and  30  percent)  returned  to  welfare. 

*Excerpted  from  the  testimony  of  Raymond  J.  Uhalde,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Employment  and  Training,  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Resources,  April  27,1999. 
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more  in  29  states  and  nearly  half  (46  percent)  nationwide.  The  rolls  have 
declined  by  4.6  million  people,  or  38  percent,  since  the  welfare  reform  law 
was  signed  in  August  1996.  The  percentage  of  welfare  recipients  working 
has  tripled  since  1992,  and  all  states  met  the  first  overall  work  participa- 
tion rates  required  under  the  welfare  reform  law.  Companies  in  the 
Welfare-to-Work  Partnership  have  hired  over  410,000  welfare  recipients; 
and  the  federal  government  has  hired  nearly  12,000,  exceeding  its  goal  of 
10,000  set  two  years  earlier.22 


Workers  with  Disabilities  Are  an  Underutilized 

Resource 

An  additional  challenge  is  raising  the  labor-market  activity  of  people  with 
disabilities.  Given  their  lower  educational  attainment  rates,  among  other 
factors,  persons  with  significant  disabilities  report  lower  rates  of  labor- 
market  activity.  Among  labor-market  participants,  persons  with  disabili- 
ties— moderate  or  significant — were  more  likely  than  those  with  no 
disabilities  to  report  that  they  were  looking  for  work  or  were  on  layoff  rather 
than  working.  Persons  with  moderate  disabilities  were  nearly  twice  as  likely 
to  be  looking  for  work  or  on  layoff  as  people  with  no  disabilities,  and  those 
with  severe  disabilities  were  nearly  three  times  as  likely.  Of  persons  20  to  64 
years  old  with  severe  disabilities,  approximately  30  percent  either  worked, 
looked  for  a  job,  or  were  on  layoff  during  the  last  four  months  of  1994 — a 
stark  contrast  to  the  rates  of  82  percent  and  85  percent  respectively  for 
those  with  moderate  or  no  disabilities.  Education  made  some  difference. 
Nevertheless,  among  workers  with  college  degrees,  only  52  percent  of  those 
with  severe  disabilities  reported  labor-market  activity  compared  to  90 
percent  of  those  with  no  disability — a  gap  of  38  percentage  points.23 


Veterans  Enrich  the  Civilian  Workforce 


In  1998,  the  civilian  veteran  population  totaled  over  25  million.  Over  15 
million  of  these  veterans  are  in  the  civilian  workforce.24  They  bring  a  host 
of  skills  into  the  workplace.  Those  who  performed  high-tech  tasks  in  the 
military  can  transfer  their  skills  to  civilian  jobs  that  use  the  same  type 
of  technology.  Many  possess  skills  that  can  be  applied  in  the  fields  of 
information  technology,  engineering,  and  communications.  For  example, 
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Box  1 .2 

Did  you  know  that  workers  with  disabilities  . . . 

re  more  likely  to  have  two  jobs? 

Are  more  likely  to  work  part-time  and,  are  more  likely  to  work  part-time  because  they 
cannot  find  full-time  work? 

Are  more  likely  to  be  self-employed? 

Are  more  likely  to  earn  less  from  their  own  incorporated  businesses? 
Are  more  likely  to  earn  less  per  hour,  per  month,  and  per  year? 
Are  less  likely  to  belong  to  a  union? 

Are  less  likely  to  work  in  one  of  the  white-collar  occupational  groups  (managerial,  pro- 
fessional, technical,  sales,  and  clerical)? 

Constitute  an  underutilized  workforce  and  a  potential  resource  to  the  U.S.  economy?  If 
one  million  more  of  the  54  million  Americans  with  disabilities  were  employed,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  the  nation  would  save  $286  million  annually  in  food  stamp  use  and  $1 .8  bil- 
lion annually  in  social  security  income  benefits. 

SOURCE:  Douglas  Kruse,  Employment  and  Disability:  Characteristics  of  Employed 
and  Nonemployed  People  with  Disabilities,  Rutgers  University,  1997. 


there  were  many  technological  advances  underlying  the  success  of  the 
United  States  in  the  1990s  Kosovo  conflict.  Many  of  those  who  served  in  the 
Kosovo  conflict  and  returned  to  civilian  life  were  armed  with  the  knowledge 
that  drove  that  technology.  They  offered  employers  abundant  resources. 

In  general,  the  adaptability  of  veterans'  skills  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  veterans  overall  have  a  lower  unemployment  rate  than  nonveterans. 
However,  not  all  veterans  have  an  easy  time  making  the  transition  to  the 
civilian  workforce:  females,  minorities,  and  those  with  disabilities  have  dis- 
proportionately higher  unemployment  rates.  These  veterans  face  the  same 
barriers  to  full  employment  as  their  civilian  counterparts. 


Young  People  Are  Already  a  Substantial  Part  of 
the  Labor  Force 

Employment  trends  among  youth — the  workers  of  the  future — are  of  partic- 
ular interest.  Since  young  people  will  be  a  significant  part  of  the  population 
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Box  1.3 

Postsecondary  education  and  other  training 

Programs  are  available  to  increase  the  educational  attainment  of  our  workforce  anc 
improve  training  opportunities  for  those  who  choose  not  to  go  to  college. 

Hope  Scholarships:  Provide  tax  credits  of  up  to  $1,500  for  tuition  and  fees  for  students 
in  the  first  two  years  of  college  or  other  eligible  postsecondary  training  programs. 

Lifetime  Learning  Credit:  Provides  a  20  percent  credit  for  the  first  $5,000  ($10,000 
beginning  in  2003)  of  tuition  and  fees  each  year  to  students  beyond  the  first  two  years  of 
college  or  those  taking  classes  part  time  to  upgrade  their  job  skills. 

Learning  Anytime,  Anywhere  Partnerships:  Provide  grants  to  partnerships  of  two  or 
more  independent  organizations  to  ensure  that  high-quality  learning  opportunities  are 
available  to  distance  education  students. 

Montgomery  G.I.  Bill — Active  Duty  and  Selected  Reservists:  Provides  education  bene- 
fits to  veterans  and  reservists  for  degree  and  certificate  programs,  flight  training,  appren- 
ticeship or  on-the-job  training,  correspondence  courses,  and  other  training. 

Pell  Grants:  Provide  assistance  to  low-  and  middle-income  undergraduate  students. 

Student  Loans:  Provide  guarantees  of  commercial  loans  under  the  Federal  Family 
Education  Loan  Program,  and  direct  loans  to  schools  and  students  under  the  Direct  Loan 
Program. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act:  Provides  grants  to  enable  states  to  provide  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  to  persons  with  disabilities. 

Veterans  Educational  Assistance  Program:  Provides  benefits  for  degree  and  certificate 
programs  and  other  training. 

Workforce  Investment  Act  of  1998:  Provides  workers  with  the  information,  job  search 
assistance,  education,  training,  and  support  they  need  to  get  and  keep  good  jobs;  and 
provides  employers  with  skilled  workers. 

SOURCE:  2 1st  Century  Skills  for  21st  Century  Jobs,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  National  Institute  for  Literacy, 
and  Small  Business  Administration,  January  1999. 


in  the  years  ahead,  their  attachment  to  the  workforce  will  be  particularly 
important.  More  than  a  third  of  14-  to  16-year-olds  who  were  enrolled  in 
school  also  worked  at  an  "employee"  job  (defined  as  having  an  ongoing  rela- 
tionship with  a  particular  employer)  at  some  point  while  school  was  in  ses- 
sion during  1996. 25  Even  at  these  young  ages,  many  of  these  student 
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workers  had  a  fairly  strong  attachment  to  the  formal  labor  market:  most 
worked  while  school  was  in  session  as  well  as  during  the  summer.26  The  typ- 
ical young  person  held  an  average  of  nearly  nine  jobs  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  32,  with  more  than  half  of  the  job  changes  occurring  before  age  23.27 

While  the  actual  number  of  young  people  in  the  labor  market  will  likely 
increase  as  the  population  increases,  at  least  two  pressures  will  counter  a 
large  rise.  First,  an  increasing  number  of  school  districts  are  considering 
year-round  programs,  which  may  keep  young  people  out  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket. Second,  the  premium  on  education  will  cause  young  people  to  stay  in 
school  longer  and  delay  their  move  into  the  labor  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  government's  School-to-Work  initiative  may  increase  opportuni- 
ties for  youth  to  work  while  learning. 

Later  chapters  will  show  how  skills  attainment  is  critical  to  success  in 
the  future  workplace.  Yet  of  youth  16  to  24  years  old,  15  million  are  out  of 
school  and  are  not  pursuing  additional  education. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  them  have  no  more  than  a  high-school  diploma.28 
Consequently,  they  face  a  lifetime  disadvantage  in  the  workforce.  These  10 
million  youths  with  a  high-school  diploma  or  less  are  the  focus  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Youth  Opportunity  (YO)  Movement.  These  young  people  form  a 
major  source  of  human  capital  in  the  new  century.  YO  is  building  a  nation- 
al partnership  with  the  private  sector  to  invest  in  these  young  people, 
unlocking  their  talents  and  helping  ensure  the  long-term  success  of  our 
future  workforce.  (See  Box  1.4.) 


The  Future 


Change  has  been  a  constant  in  the  demographic  landscape  of  the  United 
States.  The  next  50  years  will  be  no  exception.  The  population  will  increase 
by  50  percent,  and  minority  groups  will  make  up  nearly  half  the  popula- 
tion. Certain  populations  will  experience  particularly  large  increases, 
including  Hispanics,  Asians,  immigrants,  and  people  with  disabilities. 

The  workforce  will  also  grow  and  mirror  the  increasing  diversity  of 
America.  Women's  employment  rates  are  rising,  while  those  of  men  are 
declining  somewhat.  Increasing  numbers  of  persons  with  disabilities  are 
entering  the  workforce,  although  this  labor  pool  is  still  largely  untapped. 
The  face  of  the  workforce  will  continue  to  change,  reflecting  the  changing 
features  of  the  U.S.  population. 
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^mong  those  with  a  high  risk  of  being  left  out  are  1 5  million  youths  between  1 6  and  24 
who  are  not  in  school.*  Seventy  percent  of  them  have  a  high-school  diploma  or  less,  and 
five  million  live  in  distressed  communities.  These  young  people  form  a  major  source  of 
human  capital  for  the  next  century.  We  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  source  untapped.  That 
is  why  the  Department  of  Labor  is  building  a  national  partnership  with  the  private  sec- 
tor— the  Youth  Opportunity  Movement — to  invest  in  young  people.  Unlocking  the  tal- 
ents of  youth  is  good  public  policy.  It  is  good  business.  And  it  is  vital  to  tapping  into  new 
markets  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Movement  began  with  a  four-year  federal  investment  of  over  $1 
billion.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  leverage  a  much  larger  private  investment  in  com- 
munity programs  to  train  young  people.  Employers  will  benefit  from  a  prepared,  skilled 
workforce  to  tackle  the  jobs  of  today  and  a  larger  base  of  consumers  for  their  products 
tomorrow. 

The  Youth  Opportunity  Movement  offers  a  way  to  bridge  gaps  and  break  cycles  that  lead 
to  poverty  and  despair.  In  conjunction  with  the  recently  enacted  Workforce  Investment 
Act,  the  Department  of  Labor  awards  Youth  Opportunity  grants  to  qualifying  communi- 
ties. This  funding  enables  communities  to  establish  "one-stop"  service  centers,  where 
youth  can  access  a  wide  range  of  services  and  resources,  and  to  form  community-wide 
partnerships. 

Effective  strategies  to  help  out-of-school  youth  find  employment  must  address  personal, 
societal,  academic,  and  professional  challenges,  job  training  alone  is  not  enough:  while 
young  people  need  "hard"  career-oriented  skills,  such  as  computer  training,  they  also 
need  "soft"  skills,  such  as  learning  how  to  interview  for  a  job.  While  various  programs 
have  succeeded  in  treating  parts  of  the  problem,  the  Youth  Opportunity  Movement  will 
apply  a  "360  degree  approach"  by  focusing  on  the  whole  person  and  engaging  the 
whole  community. 

*U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and  Earnings, 
November  1 998,  Table  A-1 6. 


The  educational  attainment  of  the  American  workforce  is  rising  in  time 
to  meet  the  serious  demands  of  the  new  century's  highly  technical,  highly 
changeable  job  market.  At  the  end  of  the  20th  century,  more  than  4  out  of  5 
Americans  ages  25  and  older  had  completed  high  school,  and  nearly  a  quar- 
ter had  a  bachelor's  degree  or  higher — dramatic  increases  from  30  years 
ago.  Americans  are  recognizing  that  education  and  skills  will  play  an 
ever-more-critical  role  in  their  labor-market  success — finding  jobs,  earning 
higher  wages,  weathering  change,  and  retiring  with  a  pension. 
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American  workers  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  both  strong  job  growth  and 
rising  wages  during  the  1990s.  Wage  inequality  began  to  decrease 
and  real  wages  began  to  rise  during  the  late  1990s,  following  two 
decades  of  increasing  wage  inequality  and  stagnating  average  wages. 


Employment  Has  Been  Growing  Robustly 


Employment  experienced  unprecedented  growth  during  the  1990s — adding 
19  million  net  new  jobs  in  the  last  6  years  of  the  decade.  As  a  result  of  this 
growth,  the  unemployment  rate  during  1999  fell  as  low  as  4.2  percent,  the 
lowest  rate  in  29  years.  This  strong  growth  will  continue  into  the  current 
decade,  according  to  projections  by  the  Department  of  Labor's  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (BLS).1 

GROWTH  IS  RESUMING  FOR  STAGNANT  WAGES  AND  BENEFITS 


Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  real  wages  for  production  workers  have  risen 
by  more  than  half.  Most  of  this  growth  occurred,  however,  in  the  1950s  and 
1960s.  (See  Chart  2.1.)  After  reaching  a  peak  in  1973,  real  hourly  earnings 
for  production  workers  either  fell  or  stagnated  for  two  decades.  During 
1996-1998,  growth  in  hourly  earnings  resumed,  accelerating  to  over  two 
percent  in  1998. 

For  many  workers,  the  stagnating  wages  of  the  last  quarter  century  were 
offset  in  part  by  growth  in  expenditures  for  other  employer-provided 
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compensation,  such  as  healthcare  and  pension  benefits.  Dollars  spent  on 
benefits  grew  more  rapidly  than  those  spent  on  wages  and  salaries  during 
most  of  the  1980s  and  the  first  half  of  the  1990s,  accounting  for  28  percent 
of  total  compensation  in  1995.  Beginning  in  1995,  the  benefit  portion  of 
workers'  compensation  grew  more  slowly,  as  employers  increasingly  chose 
to  offer  less  expensive  types  of  healthcare  and  pension  plans  in  order  to 
minimize  the  growth  of  labor  costs.2 

Stagnating  real  wages  and  cutbacks  in  other  compensation,  however,  do 
not  necessarily  mean  stagnating  income  and  living  standards.  In  fact,  real 
family  income  for  most  Americans  has  risen,  although  slowly,  over  the  past 
quarter  century,  reflecting  the  dramatic  rise  in  two-earner  families  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  hours  many  families  work. 

Healthcare  coverage.  Even  though  wage  growth  surpassed  benefit 
growth  in  the  second  half  of  the  1990s,  employers  responded  to  increased 
costs  of  benefits  by  moving  rapidly  to  managed-care  arrangements;  shifting 
costs  to  workers  in  the  form  of  higher  premiums,  copayments,  and 
deductibles;  or  dropping  healthcare  plans  altogether.  The  proportion  of  the 
nonelderly  population  without  any  form  of  health  insurance  increased  from 
15  percent  in  1987  to  18  percent  in  1997,  primarily  due  to  the  decline  in 
employer-provided  coverage.3 


CHART  2.1 
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source:  BLS,  Current  Employment  Statistics,  earnings  for  production  and 
nonsupervisory  workers  in  private  nonagrlcultural  industries. 
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Box  2.1 

Changing  healthcare  benefits 

American  workers'  health  benefits  have  changed  dramatically  in  recent  years,  and  more 
changes  are  sure  to  come.  At  least  four  major  forces  are  driving  the  changes: 

♦  Increasing  costs.  Healthcare  costs  are  growing — and  are  projected  to  continue  to 
grow  more  rapidly  than  the  overall  cost  of  living,  workers'  incomes,  and  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole. 

♦  Changes  in  medical  care.  Technological  advances  and  economic  forces  are  chang- 
ing medical  care.  Each  year  brings  fewer  and  shorter  hospital  stays  and  better  treat- 
ments for  more  conditions  (including  advances  in  prescription  drugs  that  may 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  for  hospitalizations  for  many  people).  Increasing  com- 
plexity and  levels  of  specialization  heighten  the  need  to  coordinate  patient  care  and 
monitor  its  quality. 

♦  Workers'  changing  needs  and  preferences.  Changes  in  family  structure,  lifestyle 
choices,  and  the  nature  of  work  itself  are  changing  workers'  needs  and  preferences 
in  health  benefits.  Workers  seek  benefits  that  fit  a  diversity  of  nontraditional  work 
models,  including  flexible  work  schedules  and  locations,  second  and  third  careers, 
and  partial  retirement. 

♦  Evolving  regulation  and  government  programs.  The  shape  and  reach  of  workers' 
benefits  is  influenced  by  tax  incentives  and  government  programs  such  as 
Medicare.  Insurance  regulation  is  increasingly  focused  on  patients'  rights,  as  a  result 
of  the  dominance  of  managed  care.  These  changes  will  affect  the  availability,  cost, 
and  content  of  insurance. 


Average  medical-care  costs  of  a  50-year-old  are  two  to  three  times  those 
of  a  30-year-old.  Population  aging  is  likely  to  contribute  to  higher  average 
medical-care  costs,  further  increasing  the  cost  of  employer-provided  health 
insurance.  As  the  average  age  of  the  workforce  and  the  proportion  of  the 
workforce  without  healthcare  coverage  all  rise,  national  debate  regarding 
the  effectiveness  of  employer-provided  benefits  and  appropriate  public  poli- 
cy may  intensify.4 

Pensions.  Many  employers  offer  no  pension  coverage  to  their  employees. 
Roughly  half  of  the  private-sector  workforce  is  not  covered  by  any  employer- 
sponsored  retirement  plan.  A  large  percentage  of  nontraditional  workers 
are  excluded  from  employer-sponsored  retirement  plans.  (See  Chapter  7, 
Implications  of  Workplace  Change.)  Only  20  percent  of  workers  in  small 
businesses  have  any  retirement  plan.  Low-wage  workers  are  even  less 
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Box  2.2 
Changing  private  pensions 

The  private  pension  system  reflects  a  mixture  of  employer  efforts  to  influence  and 
accommodate  workers'  choices  about  work  and  retirement. 

From  its  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  into  the  1 980s,  the  pension  system  was 
dominated  by  traditional  "defined  benefit"  arrangements — predictable  monthly  retire- 
ment payments  based  on  a  worker's  pay  and  years  of  service.  Reflecting  companies' 
desire  to  retain  workers  once  they  acquired  valuable  skills,  these  plans  are  "back 
loaded"  providing  disproportionately  more  generous  benefits  to  workers  following  "tra- 
ditional" patterns — spending  many  years  with  a  single  company  and  retiring  at  a  speci- 
fied time — than  to  workers  following  other  paths.  Defined  benefit  pensions  also  reflected 
the  widely  shared  view  that  investment  management  and  financial  risk  were  better  han- 
dled by  companies  than  by  workers. 

Beginning  in  the  1980s,  "defined  contribution"  pensions,  which  provide  rewards  more 
directly  linked  to  each  separate  year  of  work,  began  to  challenge  the  leading  role  of 
defined  benefit  pensions.  These  newer  arrangements  are  more  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
workers  who  change  jobs  or  follow  varied  career  paths.  Such  pensions,  which  typically 
credit  a  specified  fraction  of  pay  to  worker-owned  accounts  each  year,  reflect  employer 
desire  to  limit  long-term  financial  exposure  as  well  as  a  shift  in  companies'  priorities 
away  from  retaining  workers  with  eroding  industrial  skills  to  attracting  new  workers  with 
up-to-the-minute  technological  and  informational  skills.  Small  employers,  in  particular, 
favor  defined  contribution  plans  to  avoid  the  financial  commitment  and  administrative 
complexities  associated  with  a  defined  benefit  plan. 

The  shift  from  defined  benefit  to  defined  contribution  pensions  also  reflects  a  growing 
belief  on  the  part  of  many  companies  and  workers  that  workers  can  successfully  plan 
and  should  have  responsibility  for  their  own  benefits.  In  defined  contribution  plans, 
workers — not  companies — often  can  and  must  decide  what  part  of  their  pay  to  set  aside 
for  retirement  benefits.  Their  eventual  benefits  will  vary  accordingly.  What  is  more, 


likely  to  have  pension  coverage.  Only  eight  percent  of  low-wage  workers  are 
covered  by  an  employer-sponsored  plan,  and  many  low-wage  workers  do  not 
earn  enough  to  contribute  anything  to  a  "defined  contribution"  plan  even  if 
they  are  covered.5 

Among  those  employers  who  do  sponsor  retirement  plans,  many  have 
moved  to  new  types  of  plans  that  cause  workers  to  bear  more  responsibility 
for  retirement  planning  and  expose  them  to  risks  associated  with  financial 
market  performance.  Such  plans  also  increase  the  portability  of  pensions 
for  workers  who  change  jobs.  Employers  have  traditionally  provided 
"defined  benefit"  plans,  which  base  benefits  on  years  of  work  and  salary. 
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workers  with  defined  benefit  pensions  can  expect  a  monthly  check  in  a  promised 
amount,  those  with  defined  contribution  plans  typically  decide  for  themselves  how  to 
invest  their  accounts  and  when  and  how  fast  to  draw  them  down. 

Where  are  pensions  headed  in  the  future?  At  least  a  few  trends  seem  likely. 

With  technological  change  and  skills  depreciation  accelerating,  companies  will 
redouble  their  efforts  to  attract  workers  with  the  latest  skills.  There  is  already  rapid 
movement  toward  "cash  balance"  pensions  and  other  new  or  "reinvented"  defined 
benefit,  defined  contribution,  and  hybrid  arrangements  designed  to  calibrate  pension 
rewards  with  recruitment  priorities.  As  companies  compete  for  scarce  workers,  pen- 
sions will  evolve  to  accommodate  increasingly  diverse  career  paths  and  retirement 
patterns,  and  government  reforms  will  also  seek  to  support  such  designs.  The  manner 
in  which  babyboomers  make  their  transition  into  retirement  will  substantially  dictate 
the  magnitude  of  changes.  Longer  transitions  through  "bridge"  jobs  and  partial  retire- 
ments will  accentuate  the  pressure  for  more  individualized  pension  arrangements. 

Advances  in  information  technology  and  financial  products  and  services  will 
improve  worker  access  to  financial  information,  lower  transaction  costs,  and 
increase  financial  options.  This  will  increase  worker  confidence  in  planning  and 
managing  personal  finances  and  will  encourage  further  shifts  of  pension  responsibil- 
ity from  companies  to  workers. 

If  pay  gaps  continue  to  widen  and  worker  savings  choices  and  investment  experi- 
ences diverge,  there  is  a  risk  that  gaps  in  worker  pensions  will  grow.  In  addition,  the 
continuing  shift  from  traditional  defined  benefit  pensions,  which  provide  collective 
income  security,  to  defined  contribution  and  other  pensions — where  security  resides 
with  each  worker's  individual  account,  whatever  its  investment  value — may  have 
important  effects.  Retirees  who  live  long  and  depend  on  individual  retirement 
accounts— or  who  do  not  hedge  the  risk  of  outliving  their  money  by  purchasing 
annuity  products  with  their  Individual  Retirement  Account  proceeds — may  not  be  as 
well  off  as  those  who  have  traditional  defined  benefit  pensions. 


Workers  who  become  vested  in  such  plans  are  assured  a  specified  level  of 
pension  benefits  at  retirement.  Over  the  past  25  years,  however,  employers 
have  turned  toward  defined  contribution  plans,  in  which  the  benefit  is  the 
value  of  funds  accumulated  in  an  individual's  account,  a  value  affected  by 
factors  such  as  contributions  and  investment  performance.  Of  the  roughly 
half  of  private- sector  workers  with  pension  coverage  through  their  employ- 
ment, coverage  through  defined  contribution  plans  has  more  than  doubled 
in  25  years,  rising  from  33  percent  in  1975  to  about  80  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  The  proportion  of  covered  workers  enrolled  in  defined  benefit 
retirement  plans  declined  from  87  percent  to  about  50  percent  in  the  same 
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period.6  Approximately  one  in  five  covered  workers  has  both  a  defined  con- 
tribution and  a  defined  benefit  plan. 

In  the  late  1990s,  there  was  a  further  shift  away  from  traditional  defined 
benefit  plans  towards  a  new  type  of  defined  benefit  plan  called  the  "cash 
balance  plan."  Under  such  a  plan,  employers  generally  contribute  four 
to  seven  percent  of  a  worker's  pay  each  year  to  an  account  with  a  speci- 
fied rate  of  return,  in  many  cases  the  30-year  treasury-bond  rate.  In  1998, 
12  percent  of  defined  benefit  plans  were  cash  balance  plans,  up  from  5 
percent  in  1995. 7  Employer-provided  pension  plans  may,  in  the  future, 
continue  this  trend  towards  defined  contribution  plans  or  others  with  simi- 
lar features.  Other  future  changes  in  public  or  private  pension  policies  may 
stem  from  workers  returning  to  the  workplace  after  retiring  from  their 
career  jobs. 


Wage  Inequality:  Will  the  Rich  Get  Richer  and 
the  Poor,  Poorer? 

The  last  few  years  of  the  1990s  provided  significant  real  earnings  growth 
for  nearly  all  groups.  However,  this  trend  does  not  counter  a  trend  of  the 
previous  two  decades.  Earnings  among  high-,  middle-,  and  low-wage  work- 
ers have  grown  at  different  rates. 

High-wage  earners  have  had  comparatively  larger  increases  in  their 
wages  than  middle-  and  low-wage  workers. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  average  college  graduate  earned  38  percent  more 
than  the  average  high-school  graduate.  Today,  it  is  71  percent  more. 

Real  weekly  earnings  for  workers  with  less  than  a  high-school  diploma 
fell  from  $462  in  1979  to  $337  in  1998.  This  downward  trend  continued  for 
all  workers  who  were  not  college  graduates — nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  in  1995.  (See  Chart  2.2.)  In  contrast,  workers  with  a  col- 
lege degree  attained  gains  during  the  period,  with  real  weekly  earnings  ris- 
ing from  $758  in  1979  to  $821  in  1998.8 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  wage  gaps  between  workers  with  different 
education  levels  have  increased,  largely  due  to  falling  real  earnings  for 
those  with  less  education.  Even  with  improvements  in  the  late  1990s,  work- 
ers who  lack  the  required  education  and  skills  will  continue  to  face  declin- 
ing job  opportunities  and  wages. 
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Over  the  long  term,  not  only  have  the  earnings  of  more  highly  educated 
workers  been  increasing  relative  to  the  wages  of  less  highly  educated 
workers,  but  inequality  has  increased  even  within  groups  of  workers  with 
the  same  educational  attainment.  The  spread  between  lower-paid  and 
higher-paid  workers  in  each  education  group  widened,  particularly  in  the 
1980s,  reflecting  the  fact  that  education  level  is  just  one  dimension  of  skill. 
This  increased  wage  inequality  within  groups  having  similar  educational 
attainment  may  indicate  increased  differentials  in  other  workers'  skills  for 
those  with  similar  education.  The  rapid  growth  in  employers'  need  for 
more-skilled  workers  may  be  the  key  to  explaining  rising  inequality  and 
changing  wage  structure. 

A  commonly  accepted  way  of  assessing  the  change  in  wage  inequality  is 
to  measure  the  extent  to  which  change  occurs  in  the  ratios  of  high-wage, 
middle-wage,  and  low-wage  workers.  For  the  period  1979  to  1998,  chart  2.3 
illustrates  the  wage  gap  as  the  ratio  of  a  high-wage  worker's  earnings 
(at  the  90th  percentile  of  the  wage  distribution)  to  those  of  a  low-wage 
worker  (at  the  10th  percentile).  Similarly,  to  learn  whether  the  wage  gap  is 
growing  or  falling  across  the  entire  wage  distribution,  we  can  compare 
the  ratio  between  high-  and  middle-wage  (at  the  50th  percentile)  workers' 
earnings  with  that  between  middle-  and  low-wage  workers'  earnings. 
(See  Chart  2.4.) 

We  can  see  in  Chart  2.3  that  the  gap  between  high-  and  low-wage  work- 
ers expanded  rapidly  during  the  1980s.  After  forty  years  of  narrowing 
inequality,  the  high-to-low  wage  ratio  increased  by  19  percent  between 
1979  and  1999  (from  3.7  to  4.4),  largely  because  low-wage  workers'  earn- 
ings fell  dramatically. 

During  the  1980s,  the  90/50  and  50/10  ratios  both  increased  rapidly,  rela- 
tively speaking.  During  the  1990s,  however,  low-wage  workers  began  to 
catch  up  with  middle-income  workers,  due  in  part  to  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  similar  government  policies.  The  steady  widening  of  the 
gap  between  high  and  middle  earners  is  largely  responsible  for  the  overall 
increase  in  inequality  over  the  last  25  years. 

WHAT  THE  FASTEST-GROWING  JOBS  REQUIRE 

Among  the  30  occupations  the  BLS  projects  to  grow  the  fastest  (from 
1996-2006),  educational  requirements  and  earnings  of  workers  are  quite 
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CHART  2.2 


Average  weekly  earnings  by  educational 
attainment  level,  1979-1998  (1998  dollars) 
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varied.  Only  about  half  of  these  occupations  require  education  or  training 
beyond  high  school. 

However,  jobs  requiring  an  associate's  degree  or  higher  are  projected  to 
grow  faster  than  the  average  for  all  occupations.  Occupations  requiring  a 
bachelor's  degree  will  grow  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  overall  average.  The 
three  fastest-growing  occupations,  which  are  all  computer-related,  require  at 
least  a  bachelor's  degree  and  have  average  earnings  much  higher  than  the 
average  for  all  full-time  wage  and  salary  workers.  And  all  of  the  20  highest 
paying  occupations  require  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  Note,  however,  that 
while  jobs  usually  requiring  an  associate's  degree  or  higher  are  expected  to 
grow  faster  than  average  over  the  1996-2006  period,  the  majority  of  new  jobs 
are  expected  to  be  in  occupations  requiring  less  than  an  associate's  degree. 
Thus,  most  low-skilled  workers  may  not  lack  employment  opportunities.  The 
challenge  is  how  to  make  those  jobs  pay  more  than  they  currently  do. 
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CHART  2.3 
Ratios 


Weekly  earnings  ratios— 90/10,  1979-1998 
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FACTORS  DRIVING  HIGH-  AND  LOW-SKILLED 
WORKERS'  WAGES  FARTHER  APART 


Why  did  workers'  earnings  become  more  unequal  during  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s?  Experts  disagree  on  the  exact  causes,  but  five  factors  are  gen- 
erally cited — technological  change,  trade  liberalization,  increased  immigra- 
tion, reduced  value  of  the  minimum  wage,  and  declining  unionization.  Real 
wages  of  high-skilled  workers  increased  on  average  while  the  real  wages  of 
low-skilled  workers  tended  to  decline. 

Technological  change.  Higher-skilled  workers  are  at  a  premium  when 
new  technologies  are  introduced  because  they  are  better  able  to  use  them. 
Technological  change  has  increased  the  demand  for  skilled  workers  in  all 
industrialized  countries,  despite  significant  differences  with  regard  to 
trade,  labor-market  institutions,  and  unemployment.  At  the  same  time, 
technological  advances  have  led  to  some  lesser-skilled  jobs  being  replaced 
by  new,  automated  devices. 
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CHART  2.4 
Ratios 
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Trade.  Expanded  trade  can  drive  down  the  wages  of  low-skilled  workers 
because  it  displaces  the  goods  they  produce.9 

Immigration.  Immigration  has  increased  significantly  since  1965,  particu- 
larly among  less-skilled  workers  with  lower  education  levels,  causing  greater 
competition  for  unskilled  jobs  and  lower  wages  for  unskilled  workers. 

Minimum  wage  and  unionization.  The  decline  in  the  real  value  of  the 
minimum  wage  and  declining  unionization  have  also  contributed  to  the 
decline  in  earnings  for  low-wage  workers.  The  federal  minimum  wage 
declined  considerably  in  real  value  during  the  1980s,  because  it  remained 
fixed  at  $3.35  per  hour  despite  price  increases.  After  having  reached  a  post- 
war peak  in  1968,  the  minimum  wage  fell  in  real  terms  during  both  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  reaching  a  level  in  1990  significantly  below  its  1960  level. 
Failure  to  raise  the  minimum  wage  during  the  1980s  left  low-wage  workers 
further  behind.10  Future  legislated  increases  in  the  minimum  wage  would 
help  to  reduce  or  stabilize  wage  inequality. 

Declining  unionization  in  the  1980s  also  contributed  to  increased  wage 
inequality.  The  American  labor  movement  has  always  had  a  goal  to  help 
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Box  2.3 
Who  are  the  working  poor? 

More  than  nine  million  working  Americans  were  living  in  poverty  in  1997,  and  one- 
quarter  of  those  worked  full-time,  year-round.  For  those  in  poverty,  it  is  a  struggle  just 
having  a  roof  overhead  and  food  on  the  table.  A  family  of  three  living  in  poverty  did  not 
even  make  $  1 3,000  in  1 997. 

The  working  poor  are  disproportionately— nearly  60  percent — women.  And  minority 
women  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  be  poor  as  white  women.  Workers  in  families 
with  children,  especially  young  children,  are  more  likely  to  be  living  in  poverty.  Almost 
three  million  poor  workers  were  in  families  with  children  under  six  years  of  age.  In 
1995,  ten  percent  of  full-time  workers  with  significant  disabilities  were  poor — and  they 
were  more  than  three  times  as  likely  to  fall  below  the  poverty  line  as  people  without 
disabilities. 

Many  of  the  working  poor  are  teachers'  aides  and  childcare  providers..  They  are  home 
health  aides,  caring  for  the  sick,  elderly,  and  severely  disabled.  They  serve  coffee  at 
lunch  counters  and  clean  office  buildings  in  communities  across  the  country.  They  also 
work  in  security  at  the  nation's  airports,  screening  passenger  luggage  and  operating 
metal  detectors. 

Nationwide,  soup  kitchens,  food  pantries,  and  homeless  shelters  are  increasingly  serving 
the  working  poor,  not  just  the  unemployed.  In  1997,  requests  for  emergency  food  aid 
increased  in  86  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  cities  cited  low-paying  jobs  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of  hunger. 
Another  study  confirmed  that  three  of  five  families  seeking  emergency  food  aid  did  so 
even  though  one  or  more  family  members  were  working. 

While  there  are  fewer  working  Americans  living  in  poverty  than  just  a  few  years  ago, 
particularly  given  the  expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit  and  the  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage,  success  is  still  a  long  way  off.  No  working  family  should  have  to  live 
in  poverty. 

SOURCES:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  Bureau;  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  National  Institute  on  Disability  and  Rehabilitation  Research;  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors. 


I 


workers  earn  more  and  thereby  gain  access  to  the  middle  class.  With 
declines  in  union  membership,  fewer  workers  benefited  from  the  higher 
wages  typically  achieved  through  collective  bargaining.  The  impact  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  on  men,  whose  union  membership  rates  (in  private-sector 
employment)  fell  by  50  percent  between  1973  and  1993. 11 
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PAY  GAPS  PERSIST  BETWEEN  GROUPS 


Pay  gaps  between  different  groups  of  American  workers — between  men  and 
women,  between  whites  and  minorities,  and  between  people  with  disabili- 
ties and  those  without — are  another  dimension  of  wage  inequality.  Though 
they  have  narrowed  over  the  past  several  decades  as  a  result  of  passage 
and  enforcement  of  antidiscrimination  laws  and  narrowing  gaps  in  skills, 
such  pay  gaps  remain  and  are  likely  to  continue. 

Men  and  women.  Although  the  pay  gap  between  men  and  women  workers 
shrank  by  more  than  one-third  between  1979  and  1998,  women  have  yet  to 
achieve  parity  with  men.  Overall,  women's  earnings  have  risen  from  63 
percent  to  76  percent  of  men's  earnings.  While  earnings  of  young  women 
are  nearly  on  par  with  young  men  (at  about  91^  on  the  dollar),  older  women 
lag  further  behind  comparably  aged  men.  Women  45  to  54  years  old  earn 
just  67  percent  of  what  men  earn,  and  women  55  to  64  years  old  earn  just 
66  percent. 

The  pay  gap  between  men  and  women  can  be  explained  primarily  by 
three  factors.  Roughly  one-third  of  the  pay  gap  between  men  and  women  is 
due  to  differences  in  labor-market  experience  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  educa- 
tional attainment.  Women  have  roughly  the  same  average  educational 
attainment  as  men,  and  their  test  scores  are  roughly  comparable  (though 
women  tend  to  score  slightly  higher  in  verbal  areas  while  men  do  so  in 
math).  Differences  in  courses  taken  by  men  and  women  contribute  some- 
what to  the  differences  observed  between  college-educated  men  and 
women,  but  not  to  those  between  men  and  women  with  high  school  or  less 
education.  Work  experience  levels  are  lower  among  women,  many  of  whom 
withdraw  temporarily  from  the  labor  force  to  rear  children. 

Another  28  percent  of  the  gap  reflects  differences  in  the  occupations  and 
industries  in  which  men  and  women  work  and  differences  in  their  union 
status.  Women  continue  to  be  concentrated  in  certain  occupations  (e.g., 
teaching  and  clerical  work)  and  industries  (e.g.,  retail  trade  and  services). 
Some  of  this  concentration,  or  "segregation,"  no  doubt  reflects  women's 
choices,  while  some  likely  reflects  barriers  they  continue  to  face  in  gaining 
entry  to  male-dominated  fields. 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  pay  gap  remaining  between  men  and  women 
cannot  be  explained  by  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  female  and  male 
workers  or  the  jobs  they  hold  and  is  often  interpreted  as  discrimination.12 
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Discrimination  can  take  many  forms,  such  as  being  hired  less  frequently  in 
high-wage  firms;  receiving  less  training  and  fewer  promotions,  particularly 
into  the  executive  suite;  and  being  assigned  to  lower-paying  jobs  within  the 
same  occupations.  For  example,  in  1998,  waiters  earned  22  percent  more 
than  waitresses.13 

Women  workers  also  face  a  pension  gap.  Fewer  than  40  percent  of  all 
women  working  in  the  private  sector  are  covered  by  a  pension,  compared 
with  46  percent  of  men;  and  only  32  percent  of  current  female  retirees 
receive  a  pension,  compared  with  55  percent  of  men.  The  lower  earnings  of 
women  contribute  to  lower  pensions  when  they  retire.  The  average  pension 
benefit  received  by  new  female  retirees  is  less  than  half  that  of  men. 

White  women  and  minority  women.  Since  1979,  the  earnings  of  white 
women  have  risen  16  percent,  twice  as  much  as  the  8  percent  earnings 
increase  of  black  women.  While  in  1998  white  women's  earnings  were 
roughly  76  percent  of  white  men's,  the  earnings  of  black  and  Hispanic 
women  were  only  65  and  55  percent,  respectively,  of  white  men's.14 

White  men  and  minority  men.  The  wages  of  black  men  improved  dra- 
matically between  1940  and  1990.  In  1940,  black  men  earned  on  average 
only  40^  for  every  dollar  earned  by  white  men.  By  1990,  black  men's  wages 
had  climbed  to  about  75  percent  of  white  men's;  and,  by  1998,  to  76  percent. 

Although  the  real  wages  of  black  men  overall  have  stagnated  or  even 
declined  since  1975,  more-experienced  workers  benefited  disproportionately 
compared  to  the  newest  workers.  Black  men  with  10  or  more  years  of  labor- 
market  experience  continued  to  enjoy  improvements  in  relative  wages  in 
the  1980s,  but  black  men  in  the  lowest  experience  category  lost  ground  rela- 
tive to  white  males  with  similar  experience.  Furthermore,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  black  men  remains  twice  that  of  white  men,  and  their  labor- 
force  participation  rate  lags  behind  that  of  whites.  While  these  rates  have 
improved  dramatically  with  the  strong  economy  in  the  period  1993  to  1999, 
the  unemployment  rate  of  adult  black  men  is  still  in  the  range  of  6  to  7  per- 
cent and  that  of  black  teens  in  the  range  of  25  to  30  percent.15 

Wage  gaps  vary  among  Hispanic,  Asian,  and  white  men.  Indian  and 
Japanese  men  earned  somewhat  more  than  white  males;  Mexican,  Puerto 
Rican,  and  Vietnamese  men  earned  less  than  two-thirds  as  much.  The  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  continuing  earnings  inequality  between  white  and  non- 
white  men  is  the  persisting  gap  in  educational  attainment.  While  the  gaps 
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in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  education  between  native-born  whites  and 
minorities,  as  measured  by  test  scores,  have  narrowed  somewhat  in  the 
past  few  decades,  the  demand  for  skills  appears  to  be  rising  even  more 
rapidly.  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  other  minority  groups  frequently  have 
fewer  years  of  education  and  a  poorer  quality  education.  This  contributes 
significantly  to  their  lower  employment  and  earnings  levels. 

Dramatic  differences  in  educational  attainment  and  English  language 
ability  across  these  groups  of  workers  reflect  a  high  concentration  of  immi- 
grants. Differences  in  educational  attainment  and  language  ability  seem  to 
account  for  much  of  the  wage  gap  between  whites  and  Asians  and  especial- 
ly between  whites  and  Hispanics.  Based  upon  historical  experience,  the 
education,  and  thus  the  earnings,  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  immi- 
grants will  soon  surpass  those  of  their  parents. 

Other  factors  contribute  to  persistent  labor-force  inequality  among  racial 
and  ethnic  groups: 

Employer  perceptions.  Differences  employers  perceive  in  the  "soft 
skills" — such  as  attitude  and  communication  ability — contribute  to  differ- 
ences in  their  willingness  to  hire  youths  and  minorities. 

Racial  discrimination.  Discrimination  by  employers,  patrons,  and 
coworkers — especially  against  black  males — and  the  "glass  ceiling,"  blocks 
advancement  opportunities  for  minority  men  as  well  as  minority  women. 
(See  Chapter  5,  Workplace  Conditions,  for  further  discussion.) 

Limited  early  work  experience.  Young  blacks  have  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult time  transitioning  from  school  to  work  and  thereby  lose  valuable  early 
work  experience.  Such  experience  has  proven  important  to  employment 
stability  and  wage  growth. 

Spatial  mismatch.  Residents  of  inner  city  or  rural  areas  may  have  limited 
access  to  available  jobs  in  other  cities  and  outer  suburbs  because  of 
transportation  limitations  and  lack  of  information  and  contacts  in  those 
neighborhoods. 

Involvement  in  crime.  Whether  their  perceptions  are  based  on  reality  or 
stereotypes,  many  employers  are  unwilling  to  hire  applicants  that  they 
suspect  may  have  been  involved  in  criminal  activity.  These  lost  opportuni- 
ties to  gain  work  experience  most  adversely  affect  young  minorities. 

Workers  with  disabilities  and  those  with  no  disabilities.  As  a  result 
of  their  low  employment  rates,  people  with  disabilities  are  more  likely  to 
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live  in  poverty  than  those  without  disabilities.  In  1995,  30  percent  of 
working-age  people  with  disabilities  had  incomes  below  the  poverty  level — 
three  times  the  poverty  rate  of  working-age  Americans  without  disabilities. 
Among  people  with  significant  disabilities  that  prevent  them  from  working 
at  all  or  qualify  them  to  receive  Medicare  or  Social  Security  Insurance,  36 
percent  have  incomes  below  the  poverty  level.  The  poverty  rate  is  even 
higher  for  certain  segments  of  the  population  of  people  with  disabilities.  Of 
single  women  with  disabilities  who  have  children  under  six,  for  example,  73 
percent  are  living  in  poverty.  (See  Chapter  1,  Workforce,  for  more  details.) 

Even  for  people  with  disabilities  who  have  jobs,  income  levels  may  be 
below  average  due  to  a  combination  of  lower  hourly  wages  and  reduced 
work  hours.  People  with  disabilities  who  work  full-time  earn  only  86  per- 
cent as  much,  on  average,  as  full-time  workers  without  disabilities.  Among 
people  working  part-time,  those  with  disabilities  earn  only  64  percent  as 
much  as  those  without  disabilities.  People  with  disabilities  may  have  lower 
wages  than  those  without  disabilities  because  they  lack  the  skills  and  edu- 
cation needed  for  better-paying  jobs.  As  shown  in  Chapter  1,  the  education- 
al attainment  of  people  with  disabilities  is  much  lower  than  that  of  those 
without  disabilities.  Another  reason  for  their  lower  wages  may  be  that 
many  people  with  disabilities,  particularly  significant  disabilities,  get 
tracked  into  low- wage  jobs  or  into  sheltered  employment  settings  that  pay 
sub-minimum  wages  and  lack  opportunities  for  career  advancement  or 
training.  These  practices  continue  in  spite  of  evidence  that,  with  appropri- 
ate services,  accommodation,  and  support,  many  of  these  individuals  could 
compete  in  the  labor  market  and  earn  competitive  wages.16 


The  Future 


Most  American  workers  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  robust  economy  projected 
for  the  future,  with  its  strong  employment  growth,  stable  prices,  and 
increasing  family  income.  Fundamental  trends  are  positive,  and  while  busi- 
ness-cycle fluctuations  in  employment  and  growth  will  undoubtedly  occur, 
they  are  likely  to  be  minimal. 

Workers  will  continue  to  benefit  from  rising  productivity,  thus  support- 
ing continued  growth  in  the  purchasing  power  of  American  families.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  projects  that  real  earnings  will  continue  to 
grow  at  about  one  percent  per  year  through  2010, 17  even  as  employers  feel 
continued  pressure  to  contain  labor  costs  to  compete  in  the  global  economy. 
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Technological  change — perhaps  accelerating  in  the  future  with  the 
expansion  of  the  Internet  and  other  rapidly  evolving  telecommunications 
technologies — could  continue  to  increase  the  gap  between  workers  who 
have  high  levels  of  education  and  skills  and  those  who  do  not.  The 
increased  premium  on  skills  would  by  itself  increase  wage  inequality,  but  it 
will  also  motivate  more  people  to  invest  in  their  skills.  If  enough  people 
obtain  the  higher  skill  levels  required  by  rapidly  changing  technologies, 
wage  inequality  may  continue  to  shrink.  Wage  inequality  between  middle- 
and  low-wage  earners  may  also  narrow  if  lawmakers  pass  increases  in  the 
minimum  wage  sufficient  to  stabilize  its  real  value. 

The  pay  gap  between  men  and  women  will  likely  continue  to  narrow  as 
women  gain  increased  labor-market  experience  and  enter  into  higher-pay- 
ing occupations.  The  trend  may  be  slowed,  however,  by  continued  discrimi- 
nation and  by  "segregation"  of  women  in  certain  occupations  and 
industries. 

Signs  of  long-term  progress  in  narrowing  white-black  pay  gaps  are 
apparent  in  the  educational  attainment  of  the  black  community  including 
the  higher  college  enrollment  rates.  Discriminatory  behavior  also  seems  to 
decline  in  tight  labor  markets,  as  employers  hire  workers  whom  they  might 
not  otherwise  consider.  Thus,  if  a  tight  labor  market  persists,  people  with 
limited  education  as  well  as  women,  minorities,  and  people  with  disabilities 
may  gain  valuable  work  experience  that  will  improve  their  future  employa- 
bility  and  wages. 

Nevertheless,  negative  influences  such  as  the  rising  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation, reduced  support  for  poor  families,  and  economically  segregated 
neighborhoods  will  continue  to  pose  challenges  for  America's  poor. 

Technological  changes,  coupled  with  rising  educational  attainment,  offer 
opportunities  and  provide  the  potential  for  increased  competitive  employ- 
ment for  people  with  disabilities.  Thus,  over  time,  this  will  narrow  the  gap 
between  their  average  earnings  and  those  of  people  without  disabilities. 

However,  significant  employment  barriers  remain,  particularly  for  those 
who  need  but  can  not  get  healthcare  coverage  when  they  return  to  work. 
The  loss  of  Medicare  or  Medicaid  coverage  can  prevent  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities from  maximizing  their  employment  and  earning  potential. 

Any  attempt  to  eradicate  employment  differences — between  men  and 
women,  whites  and  minorities,  or  people  with  disabilities  and  people  with- 
out disabilities — will  have  to  address  the  wide  range  of  labor-market  and 
social  barriers  that  these  groups  continue  to  face. 
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Work  and  Family 


Stress  and  the  tension  between  work  and  family  are  increasing.  Major 
changes  in  American  families — and  the  lack  of  corresponding  changes 
in  many  workplace  policies  and  practices — are  the  causes.  Balancing 
work  and  family  responsibilities,  particularly  the  responsibilities  of  child- 
and  eldercare,  will  remain  issues  in  the  workplace  of  the  future,  touching 
each  of  us  at  some  point  in  our  work  lives,  whether  in  the  role  of  parent, 
spouse,  or  caregiver  to  our  own  aging  parents. 


Six  in  Ten  Women  Are  in  the  Labor  Force 


Managing  a  household  and  a  family  is  an  important  and  time-consuming 
job.  Adult  workers,  especially  parents  of  at-home  children,  have  always  had 
family  responsibilities  that  have  at  times  conflicted  with  workplace 
demands.  However,  two  factors — more  families  with  both  parents  in  the 
workforce  and  more  one-parent  families — have  increased  the  opportunity 
for  conflict  between  family  and  work.  Perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
increasing  the  tension  between  work  and  family  is  the  increased  number  of 
women  in  the  workforce.1  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  women  working 
or  looking  for  work  that  began  after  World  War  II  has  been  one  of  the  most 
significant  social  and  economic  trends  in  modern  U.S.  history.2  In  1940,  28 
percent  of  American  women  were  in  the  workforce.3  This  rose  to  40  percent 
in  1966,  51  percent  in  1979,  and  60  percent  in  1998.  In  1940,  one  in  four 
workers  was  a  woman;4  by  1998,  almost  one  in  two  workers  was.  (See  Chart 
3.1.)  Today,  husbands  are  the  sole  worker  in  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  mar- 
ried-couple families.5 
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Researchers  have  suggested  that  wives  have  entered  the  workforce 
largely  in  response  to  women's  rising  labor-market  opportunities,  not  in 
response  to  declining  employment  opportunities  for  their  husbands.6  Other 
factors  in  the  increased  participation  of  women  likely  include  the  need  for  a 
second  income  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  the  changed  atti- 
tudes about  a  woman's  role  in  the  family,  and  reduced  workplace  discrimi- 
nation against  women.7 

The  rapid  increase  in  women's  labor-force  participation  slowed  in  the 
1990s  and  is  not  expected  to  continue  into  the  future.  The  slowdown  was 
caused  partly  by  a  decline  in  participation  among  young  women  who  stayed 
in  school  longer  and  partly  by  the  long-term  slowdown  in  growth  in  partici- 
pation among  women  in  the  prime  working-age  group.8  (See  Chart  3.2.) 

This  slower  rate  of  growth  will  continue  between  1996  and  2006,  accord- 
ing to  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  projections.  However,  growth  in 
labor-force  participation  will  be  noticeable  among  45-  to  64-year-olds  who 
will  be  more  likely  to  work  than  were  middle-aged  women  in  the  past.9 

Because  an  increasing  proportion  of  women  work,  their  earnings  have 
become  more  important  to  family  income.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of  dual- 
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CHART  3.2 
Percent 


More  women  are  working: 

labor  force  participation  rates,  1948-1998 
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source:  BLS,  Current  Population  Survey 


earner  couples  in  which  wives  earned  more  than  husbands  increased  from 
16  percent  in  1981  to  23  percent  in  1997. 10  Almost  one  in  four  wives  now 
earns  more  than  her  husband,  a  proportion  likely  to  increase  in  the  future 
as  more  women  break  through  the  "glass  ceiling"  to  the  executive  suite, 
move  into  higher-paying  occupations,  and  devote  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  adult  lives  to  work. 


More  Parents  in  the  Workforce 


WORKING  MOTHERS 


The  increasing  number  of  mothers  in  the  workforce  has  created  time  con- 
flicts for  many  families.  Families  are  trying  to  find  alternative  ways  to  do 
the  work  traditionally  done  by  the  stay-at-home  mom.  Some  is  done  by 
other  family  members,  some  is  bought  from  third  parties  (daycare  workers, 
housekeepers,  take-out  restaurants,  accountants,  and  the  like),  and  some  is 
simply  left  undone. 
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5:30  a.m.  Get  up  early  to  have  thirty  minutes  to  exercise,  make  grocery  list  while  getting 
dressed 

6:30  a.m.  Make  the  kids'  breakfast  and  their  lunches 

7:00  a.m.  Walk  the  dog;  get  kids  up,  dressed,  fed  and  into  the  car 

8:30  a.m.  Take  one  kid  to  day  care,  the  other  to  school,  stopping  at  dry  cleaner  on  the 
way  to  work 

9:00  a.m.  On  the  job! 

1 :30  p.m.  Meeting  at  daycare  center  with  childcare  provider 
2:00  p.m.  Back  on  the  job 

5:00  p.m.  Shut  down  the  computer,  forward  calls  to  the  cell  phone 

5:30  p.m.  Pick  up  child  from  school  aftercare  and  discuss  the  evening's  homework 
assignment  while  driving  to  the  daycare  center 

6:05  p.m.  Pay  the  late  arrival  fee  at  the  daycare  center.  Convince  both  children  to  help  at 
the  grocery  store  and  do  the  grocery  shopping 

7:00  p.m.  Arrive  home,  unload  and  put  away  groceries,  make  dinner,  referee  a  spat 
between  the  kids  over  which  evening  TV  program  they're  allowed  to  watch 

7:30  p.m.  Dinner  time — take  a  breath,  sit  down,  and  enjoy  learning  about  the  kids'  day 

8:00  p.m.  Do  the  dishes,  supervise  the  kids'  household  chores  and  homework,  change 
the  load  of  laundry  put  in  this  morning,  and  feed  the  dog 

8:30  p.m.  Bathe  the  kids,  call  home  healthcare  attendant  caring  for  an  elderly  parent 

9:00  p.m.  Read  bedtime  story  and  get  the  kids  their  last  drink  of  water 

9:30  p.m.  Sit  down  and  put  feet  up  while  folding  the  laundry;  fall  asleep  over  the  cable 
news 


The  proportion  of  working  mothers  with  children  under  six  rose  even  faster 
than  the  proportion  of  all  women  in  the  workforce.  In  1998,  almost  three  out 
of  four  women  with  children  were  in  the  workforce  (see  Chart  3.3.),  though 
growth  in  the  percentage  of  mothers  who  had  young  children  and  who 
worked  began  leveling  off  in  the  early  1990s,  as  did  the  growth  for  all  women. 

Between  1969  and  1996,  the  number  of  working  married  women  with 
children  increased  by  84  percent.  By  1998,  two-thirds  of  all  mothers  in 
married-couple  families  were  employed.11 
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CHART  3.3 


Proportion  of  mothers  in  the  workforce, 
by  age  of  child,  1975  and  1998 
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The  number  of  working  mothers  has  increased  for  varied  reasons.  More 
women  today  may  return  to  work  after  having  children  because  they  were 
firmly  established  in  the  workforce  before  childbirth.12  Women  with 
employer-provided  leave  are  also  more  likely  to  return  to  work  after  child- 
birth, as  are  women  whose  income  is  a  substantial  portion  of  total  family 
income.  And  mothers  are  more  likely  to  return  if  they  have  spousal  support, 
work  part-time,  or  have  other  "flexibility  benefits"  like  telecommuting,  the 
ability  to  avoid  overtime  hours,  and  supervisor  and  coworker  support.13 

SINGLE  PARENTS 


Single  parents  who  work  not  only  face  the  challenge  of  raising  children 
without  the  assistance  of  another  parent  in  the  home,  but  they  usually 
must  do  so  with  much  less  income  than  a  two-parent  family.  Working  single 
parents  often  face  both  a  "time  crunch"  and  a  "money  crunch." 
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The  number  of  single-parent  families,  especially  those  headed  by  women, 
has  increased  significantly  since  the  1960s.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  single- 
parent  families  has  more  than  doubled  over  the  last  30  years,  up  from  11 
percent  in  1970  to  27  percent  of  family  households  with  children  today.14 

The  percent  of  single  mothers15  with  children  under  18  who  work 
increased  from  53  percent  in  1969  to  66  percent  in  1996. 16  About  three  of 
every  five  mothers  with  children  under  age  six  are  employed.  Over  the  last 
23  years,  the  percent  of  employed  mothers  with  spouses  present  grew  more 
rapidly  than  the  percent  of  single  mothers  employed.17 

In  recent  years,  the  growth  in  households  headed  by  single  fathers  out- 
paced the  growth  in  those  households  headed  by  single  mothers,  but  men 
still  make  up  only  one  in  six  single  parents.  Single  fathers  grew  from  1.7 
million  in  1995  to  2.1  million  in  1998.  There  is  likely  to  be  a  continued 
increase  in  the  number  of  custodial  fathers  as  gender  equality  increases. 


Many  Workers  Have  Responsibility  for  an  Elderly 
Person  or  One  with  a  Disability 

Many  workers  must  care  for  dependents  other  than  children.  About  7.3  mil- 
lion Americans  age  15  and  over,  or  4  percent  of  the  population  residing  in 
households,  have  difficulty  performing  one  or  more  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: bathing,  dressing,  eating,  using  the  toilet,  and  getting  into  or  out  of  a 
bed  or  chair.  More  than  half  of  this  population  requires  the  assistance  of 
another  person  to  perform  these  activities.  Family  members  are  the  prima- 
ry source  of  such  assistance.  Spouses  are  the  most  common  providers  (38 
percent),  followed  by  daughters  (19  percent),  other  relatives  (12  percent), 
and  sons  (8  percent).  Only  9  percent  of  those  needing  assistance  use  paid 
providers.18 

In  1996,  22.4  million  U.S.  households  (almost  20  percent)  provided  infor- 
mal care  to  a  relative  or  friend  age  50  or  older,  or  had  done  so  in  the  previ- 
ous year.  Employers  report  an  increase  in  the  number  of  requests  for  time 
off  to  care  for  aging  parents.  For  example,  at  State  Street  Corporation  in 
Boston,  unpaid  time  off  for  eldercare  now  accounts  for  15  percent  of  all 
leave  requests,  up  from  8  percent  2  years  ago.  In  1998,  at  BankBoston,  50 
percent  of  extended  family  leave  involved  care  of  elderly  relatives.19 

In  1996,  more  than  4  million  households  spent  at  least  40  hours  a  week 
in  caregiving  for  the  elderly;  1.6  million  spent  20  to  40  hours  a  week.20 
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Nearly  2  out  of  3  family  caregivers  are  working,  52  percent  full-time  and  12 
percent  part-time. 

Because  almost  three-quarters  of  current  caregivers  are  women,  any  rise 
in  family  caregiving  will  likely  have  a  greater  impact  on  women  in  the 
workforce  than  on  men.  Many  caregivers  must  also  balance  the  demands  of 
marriage  and  parenting  with  caregiving.  Sixty-six  percent  of  caregivers  are 
married,  while  more  than  41  percent  have  one  or  more  children  under  age 
18  living  in  their  households.21 

The  Families  and  Work  Institute  estimates  that  about  42  percent  of 
workers  will  provide  some  form  of  eldercare  by  2002. 22  BLS  projects  the 
growth  rate  of  65-  to  74-year-olds  in  the  civilian  noninstitutional  popula- 
tion to  decrease  and  of  those  75  and  over  to  increase  in  the  next  5  or  6 
years.  However,  over  the  longer  term,  the  ratio  of  those  65  and  older  to 
those  likely  to  be  in  the  workforce  is  expected  to  increase  significantly,  plac- 
ing more  demands  on  the  working  caregivers  of  the  elderly. 

The  need  for  family  caregiving  may  have  profound  implications  for  the 
future.  A  1997  study  estimated  the  aggregate  cost  of  caregiving  in  lost  pro- 
duction to  U.S.  business — absenteeism,  costs  of  hiring  replacements  for 
those  forced  to  leave  because  of  caregiving  responsibilities,  workday  inter- 
ruptions, and  employee  health  and  mental  care — at  $11.4  billion  per  year. 
Workers  have  had  to  modify  their  work  lives  to  meet  the  demands  of  care- 
giving. While  only  six  percent  of  workers  providing  care  report  having  to 
give  up  work  entirely  as  a  result  of  caregiving,  more  than  half  have  had  to 
make  changes  at  work,  such  as  leaving  early,  going  in  late,  changing  to  part 
time,  or  taking  time  off  during  the  day  to  accommodate  caregiving.23 


Workers  Need  Options  for  Child  and  Elder  Care 


The  need  for  affordable  childcare  and  eldercare  constrains  some  adults 
from  entering  the  workforce.  For  others,  however,  it  creates  jobs.  (See  chap- 
ter 4,  Workplaces,  on  growth  in  the  services  sector.)  An  estimated  10  to  20 
percent  of  nonworking  mothers  with  young  children  do  not  seek  employ- 
ment because  childcare  is  not  available  or  affordable.  In  addition,  about  20 
to  25  percent  of  employed  mothers  would  work  longer  hours  if  they  did  not 
have  childcare  constraints.24 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  only  about  six  percent  of  preschool  children  were  cared 
for  by  their  mothers  in  the  workplace  or  while  their  mothers  worked  at 
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home.  Forty-three  percent  received  primary  care  from  relatives  other  than 
their  mothers,  and  about  29  percent  went  to  an  organized  facility  such  as  a 
daycare  center.  The  number  of  children  cared  for  in  organized  facilities  has 
increased  by  five  percentage  points  since  1987.  Poor  families,  those  receiv- 
ing government  assistance,  and  mothers  who  work  part-time  or  on  shifts 
other  than  day  shifts  rely  more  on  relatives  for  childcare  (over  50  percent).25 
Childcare  problems  do  not  end  once  children  are  in  first  grade.  In  some 
ways,  these  problems  become  more  difficult  because  part-day  childcare  is 
needed  and  it  can  be  harder  to  arrange  than  full-day  childcare.  Using  the 
most  generous  calculations,  only  about  64  percent  of  a  full-time  worker's 
standard  work  schedule  is  covered  by  the  hours  children  are  typically 
in  school.26 

NONSTANDARD  HOURS 


To  the  extent  that  parents,  especially  single  parents,  work  nonstandard 
hours,  there  is  an  increased  need  for  childcare  around  the  clock. 
Nonstandard-hour  and  -day  childcare  are  usually  more  expensive  and  less 
readily  available.  On  the  other  hand,  some  parents  choose  to  work  non- 
standard hours  because  that  is  when  family  caregivers  are  available. 

Less-educated  mothers  are  more  likely  to  work  a  nonstandard  schedule 
than  are  other  women,  largely  because  of  the  occupations  in  which  they 
work,  such  as  cashiers,  nursing  aides,  and  waitresses.  These  occupations 
are  likely  to  grow  in  the  future.  Women  with  preschool  children  are  more 
likely  to  work  nonstandard  hours  than  women  without  children  or  women 
with  older  children.  One-third  of  mothers  of  young  children  who  work  non- 
standard hours  report  that  the  major  reason  they  work  those  hours  is  to 
accommodate  childcare,  likely  by  the  father  or  other  family  member.27 
About  38  percent  of  all  women  cite  childcare  or  the  care  of  other  family 
members  as  reasons  for  working  nonstandard  hours.28 

EMPLOYER-PROVIDED  ASSISTANCE 


The  childcare  needs  of  working  families  are  sometimes  addressed  in  the 
workplace.  Employer-provided  childcare  assistance  includes  dependent- 
care  assistance  plans,  direct  subsidies  and  vouchers,  arranging  employee 
discounts  at  daycare  centers,  resource  and  referral  systems,  and  flexible 
schedules.  Typically,  firms  in  finance,  insurance,  and  real  estate  service 
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provide  the  most  childcare  assistance,  and  larger  companies  provide  more 
than  smaller  ones.29 

A  1997  study  found  that  four  times  as  many  companies  offered  low-cost 
childcare  assistance,  such  as  access  to  information  (36  percent),  as  offered 
onsite  or  nearby  care  facilities  (9  percent).  Few  employers  reimbursed  child- 
care costs  when  employees  traveled  or  had  to  stay  late.  The  only  widespread 
childcare  benefit  offered  by  firms  (50  percent)  was  dependent-care  assis- 
tance plans  that  enable  parents  to  pay  for  childcare  with  pretax  dollars.30 

A  1996  survey  of  1,050  major  employers  of  salaried  employees  found  that 
nearly  one-third  offered  eldercare  programs — an  increase  of  17  percent 
over  1991 — though  most  assistance  was  in  the  form  of  resource  and  referral 
programs.31 

In  an  era  of  two-income  families,  flexibility — whether  that  means 
flexible  start  and  stop  times,  working  from  home,  or  part  time — is 
increasingly  important  to  the  American  worker. 32 

Shelley  Donald  Coolidige 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
May  3,  1999 

Unions  and  management  sometimes  negotiate  for  extensive  childcare 
services  as  part  of  collective  bargaining.  For  example,  the  Western  New 
York  Family  Care  Consortium  was  established  in  1996  when  United  Auto 
Workers  members  in  the  Buffalo  area  talked  with  General  Motors  manage- 
ment about  problems  in  finding  quality  childcare  that  fit  their  scheduling 
needs.  Other  employers  joined  the  initiative,  which  in  1998  had  an  employ- 
ee base  of  over  13,000  area  workers.  Consortium  services  include  before- 
and  after-school  care  at  three  sites;  an  extended-hours  childcare  center 
near  the  worksite  for  children  6  weeks  to  12  years  old,  which  meets  the 
needs  of  second-shift  workers  by  staying  open  until  2:00  a.m.;  and  an  emer- 
gency backup  telephone  network  to  connect  parents  with  providers  when 
their  usual  childcare  arrangements  are  disrupted.33 


Working  Families  Have  Shrinking  Time 

Eighty-five  percent  of  wage  and  salaried  workers  live  with  a  family 
member  and  have  family  responsibilities  off  the  job.34  (See  Box  3.2.)  Due  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  working  and  an  increase  in  the 
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Box  3.2 

The  work  and  family  balancing  act 

Even  parents  with  a  comfortable  income  may  have  difficulty  coping  with  both  job  and 
family.  For  the  working  poor,  these  difficulties  quickly  multiply.  First,  they  have  less 
money  for  and  less  access  to  quality  childcare.  Using  family  or  neighbors  for  childcare 
may  be  cheaper  but  may  also  be  less  reliable.  Preoccupation  with  childcare  can  impair 
productivity  at.  work — and  absence  from  work  to  cover  for  a  no-show  babysitter  may 
lead  an  employer  to  view  the  parent  as  unreliable. 

Second,  the  jobs  the  working  poor  hold  are  often  less  regular  (fluctuating  hours 
or  overnight  shifts)  and  have  fewer,  if  any,  benefits  (such  as  sick  pay  or  vacation). 
Irregular  hours  may  increase  childcare  problems,  and  a  lack  of  benefits  means  the  need 
to  care  for  sick  children  or  disabled  parents  turns  into  a  day  with  no  pay — or  even 

no  job. 

"Family  friendly"  policies  for  the  working  poor  go  beyond  job  flexibility  to  include: 

♦  higher  wages  through  increases  in  the  minimum  wage 

♦  access  to  jobs  that  do  not  disappear  with  every  economic  downturn  or  when  the 
weather  turns  cold 

♦  more  preschool  and  summer-school  programs  for  their  children 
educational  and  job  training  opportunities  to  help  them  get  better-paying  jobs 

♦  childcare  subsidies  so  they  can  afford  safer,  higher-quality  childcare 

♦  better  healthcare  benefits  to  reduce  the  need  for  time  off 

♦  access  to  transportation  to  increase  access  to  jobs 

"|The  working  poor]  take  the  jobs  none  of  the  rest  of  us  want.  They  spend  hours  on  their 
feet  doing  hard  labor  and  then  go  home  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  their  families  on  wages 
that  are  too  low  to  pull  them  above  the  poverty  line  even  when  they  work  full  time  and 
year  'round....  To  do  better  by  them  is  do  better  by  the  whole  country's  future." 

Katherine  S.  Newman,  Conference  on  Balancing  Acts,  June  1999 


percentage  of  women  working  full-time,35  most  families  have  had  to  change 
how  they  cope  with  their  work  and  family  responsibilities,  particularly  the 
demands  on  their  time.  (See  Box  3.3.)  Women  in  married-couple  families 
(with  both  spouses  age  25  to  54)  have  significantly  increased  their  hours  at 
work  over  the  last  20  years.  In  1998,  almost  half  of  all  wives  worked  35  or 
more  hours;  slightly  over  one-third  of  wives  with  children  under  6  worked 
these  hours.36 
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CHART  3.4 


Percent  of  married  couples  in  which  both 
spouses  work  more  than  40  hours  per  week, 
1969  and  1998 
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For  most  American  families,  time  available  for  nonwork  or  family 
responsibilities  has  decreased.  In  1970,  dual-earner  couples  were  39  per- 
cent of  all  married  couples  with  children;  they  are  now  up  to  64  percent.37 
Married  couples  averaged  14  more  hours  per  week  working  in  1998  than  in 
1969 — that  is  700  more  hours  a  year  at  work.  Similar  increases  were  found 
for  couples  with  or  without  children;  however,  the  greatest  increase  in 
hours  of  work  per  week  was  for  couples  with  children  under  the  age  of 
three.38  In  addition,  the  percentage  of  dual-income  married  families  (in 
which  both  spouses  were  age  25  to  54)  who  work  more  than  40  hours  a 
week  has  increased  significantly.  (See  Chart  3.4.) 

While  two-parent  families'  annual  hours  of  paid  work  increased  18  per- 
cent between  1969  and  1996,  single-parent  households'  paid  hours 
increased  28  percent.  Almost  all  of  the  increase  for  two-  and  single-parent 
households  is  due  to  women's  hours.39 
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Box  3.3 
The  stress  box 

With  the  dramatic  shift  of  women  from  households  to  workplaces,  the  hours  American 
families  work  in  paid  jobs  have  increased  significantly,  making  less  time  available  for 
children  and  other  family  responsibilities.  Competing  demands  of  work  and  family  have 
overburdened  many  Americans.  Struggling  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  job  and  family, 
they  have  little,  if  any,  time  left  over  for  themselves. 

A  1997  report  revealed  that  26  percent  of  employees  felt  emotionally  drained  by  their 
work  often  or  very  often,  and  36  percent  felt  used  up  at  the  end  of  the  workday  often  or 
very  often.52  Such  constant  feelings  of  being  overwhelmed  can  affect  work,  health,  and 

family  life. 

Sleep  deprivation  also  contributes  to  high  anxiety  levels.  Many  workers  try  to  squeeze 
more  time  out  of  a  day  by  sleeping  less.  Research  indicates  that  Americans  are  sleeping 
an  average  of  seven  hours  per  weeknight,  an  hour  less  than  experts  say  is  needed.  All  of 
these  pressures  can  add  up  to  a  day-to-day  routine  full  of  fatigue,  stress,  and  the  sense  of 
being  pulled  in  too  many  directions  with  too  little  time. 

An  obsolete  network  of  resources,  many  argue,  may  exacerbate  these  pressures.  Both  in 
the  community  and  the  workplace,  resources  that  do  not  sufficiently  respond  to  the  over- 
burdened working  family — be  they  traditional  work  scheduling,  ad  hoc  child  care,  or 
even  inflexible  service  hours  for  home  repair — only  make  achieving  a  workable  balance 
more  of  a  struggle. 

Innovative  thinking — in  the  workplace,  in  the  community,  and  in  government  policy — is 
needed  to  create  options  that  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  family. 


Yet  for  the  average  individual  worker,  work  time  may  not  have  increased 
significantly.  Average  hours  at  work  changed  little  from  1976  to  1993, 
increasing  just  over  1  hour  to  39  hours  a  week.  After  removing  the  effect  of 
shifting  age  distribution,  average  weekly  hours  for  men  did  not  change  and 
those  for  women  increased  by  only  one  hour.40 

However,  while  average  hours  have  not  changed  much,  the  proportion  of 
both  men  and  women  reporting  that  they  worked  on  average  more  than  40 
hours  per  week  has  been  increasing  for  two  decades.  (See  Table  3.1.)  From 
1979  to  1998,  the  proportion  reporting  working  more  than  40  hours  a  week 
rose  from  35  to  40  percent  for  men  and  from  14  to  22  percent  for  women.41 

In  sum,  when  the  hours  worked  by  all  family  members  are  added  together, 
most  families  today  do  have  less  "free  time."  A  1999  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  report  estimated  that  working  families  who  had  children  under  age 
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TABLE  3.1 


Average  weekly  hours  worked  by  men  and 
women,  ages  25  to  54,  1969-1998 


1969 


1979 


1989 


1998 


Men 


43.7 


43.0 


43.1 


43.2 


Women 


34.3 


34.3 


35.6 


36.1 


source:  BLS,  Currently  Population  Survey 


18  had  22  fewer  hours  per  week  to  spend  with  their  families.  If  time  for  sleep, 
grocery  shopping,  cooking,  and  so  on  is  subtracted,  little  time  is  left  to  spend 
with  children  or  spouses.  Employed  fathers  in  1997  spent  an  average  of  2.3 
hours  per  workday  caring  for  and  being  with  their  children,  an  increase  of  30 
minutes  since  1977.  Employed  mothers  spent  3.2  hours  with  children  on 
workdays,  not  a  significant  change  since  1977.  It  is  not  surprising  that  70 
percent  of  fathers  and  mothers  want  more  time  with  their  children.42 


As  caregivers  for  their  elderly  parents  or  disabled  relatives,  workers  need 
time — to  arrange  care,  to  cover  when  caregivers  are  not  available,  and  to  do 
the  things  other  caregivers  cannot  do.  As  parents,  workers  need  flexibility 
to  meet  various  needs  of  their  children — doctor  visits,  PTA  meetings,  soccer 
games,  and  class  trips. 

One  way  workers  find  time  for  such  family  needs  is  through  flexibility  at 
work.  In  1997,  BLS  reported  that  28  percent  of  full-time  wage  and  salary 
workers  had  flexible  work  schedules  that  allowed  them  to  vary  the  time 
they  began  or  ended  work,  nearly  double  the  15  percent  with  that  flexibility 
in  1991.  The  prevalence  was  widespread  across  demographic  groups,  occu- 
pations, and  industries,  though  it  was  much  higher  in  service-producing 
industries  than  in  goods-producing  industries.43 

As  noted  previously,  work  schedules  with  nonstandard  hours  can  either 
help  a  working  family  or  increase  the  demands  on  it.  When  the  nonstan- 
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dard  hours  are  chosen  by  the  worker  to  accommodate  available  childcare, 
for  example,  nonstandard  hours  are  helpful.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
worker  is  required  to  work  evening  or  weekend  shifts,  especially  on  short 
notice,  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  get  childcare  and  to  participate  in  the 
sports,  school,  religious,  and  community  activities  of  the  children. 

Data  on  trends  in  nonstandard  hours  are  not  available.  However,  we  can 
expect  a  rising  prevalence  of  such  schedules  given  the  growth  in  the  service 
economy  where  nonstandard-hour  jobs  are  more  common.  In  addition, 
when  both  parents  or  a  single  head  of  household  works,  the  demand  for  ser- 
vices outside  of  normal  working  hours  increases,  eating  out  increases,  and 
the  purchase  of  homemaking  services  increases.  In  two-earner  families,  the 
rise  in  family  income  may  also  lead  to  a  demand  for  recreational  and  enter- 
tainment services  at  night  and  on  weekends.  The  aging  of  the  population 
has  also  increased  the  demand  for  medical  services  around  the  clock.44 

Another  way  employers  can  help  workers  cope  is  to  allow  them  to  take 
time  off  (for  example,  vacation  time  or  family  leave)  to  meet  family  needs.  A 
1997  study  found  that  employed  mothers  with  children  under  13  miss  an 
average  of  6.4  days  a  year  because  of  family-related  issues.  Employed 
fathers  with  children  under  13  miss  an  average  of  3.9  days.45  When  time  off 
is  needed  because  of  the  birth  of  a  child  or  the  serious  illness  of  a  family 
member,  one  tool  for  working  families  is  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave 
Act.  The  act  requires  companies  with  50  or  more  workers  to  offer  up  to  12 
weeks  of  unpaid,  job-protected  family  or  medical  leave  to  qualified  employ- 
ees. Since  the  law  was  passed  in  1993,  millions  of  workers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  law  by  staying  home  with  a  newborn  child  or  sick  family 
member. 

Another  change  in  workplace  practices  that  has  helped  some  families 
with  childcare  or  eldercare  is  the  ability  of  employees  to  work  at  home.  In 
May  1997,  21  million  employees  worked  at  home  (though  not  necessarily  all 
the  time),  but  more  than  half  were  wage  and  salary  workers  not  paid  for 
work  at  home.  About  5.2  million  of  those  who  worked  at  home  did  so  to  help 
out  with  family  and  personal  demands.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  flexibility  it  can 
offer  working  families,  work  at  home  did  not  grow  much  in  the  1990s.46 

Flexible  work  arrangements  can  go  beyond  the  choice  of  starting  and 
stopping  time,  working  at  home,  and  time  off  during  the  day.  Data  from  the 
1997  National  Study  of  the  Changing  Workforce  illustrate  the  various 
workplace  options  and  their  prevalence: 
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♦  68  percent  of  companies  allowed  workers  to  change  their  starting  and  quit- 
ting times  periodically. 

♦  24  percent  allowed  workers  to  change  starting  and  quitting  times  daily. 

♦  57  percent  permitted  workers  to  move  from  full-time  to  part-time  status  and 
back  while  in  the  same  position  or  level. 

♦  38  percent  had  jobsharing. 

♦  55  percent  allowed  employees  to  work  at  home  occasionally. 

♦  33  percent  let  workers  work  off-site  on  a  regular  basis. 

♦  88  percent  gave  time  off  for  school  or  childcare  functions. 

♦  84  percent  permitted  workers  to  return  to  work  gradually  after  childbirth  or 
adoption. 

A  barrier  to  expanding  use  of  flexible  work  arrangements  is  that  many 
workers  (40  percent  in  one  survey)  think  it  hurts  their  advancement  oppor- 
tunities.47 A  1998  survey  of  500  women  clients,  by  a  firm  that  places  people 
in  flexible  jobs,  found  59  percent  never  asked  their  employer  for  flexible 
work  arrangements,  since  they  assumed  the  answer  would  be  no  and  their 
careers  would  be  harmed  merely  by  asking. 

Sometimes  the  available  tools  are  not  enough.  Some  workers  find  they 
cannot  work  as  much  as  they  would  like — or  need.  Others  find  they  cannot 
work  at  all  while  trying  to  fulfill  family  responsibilities.  For  example,  while 
half  of  employed  caregivers  of  the  elderly  reported  taking  time  off,  coming  in 
later,  or  working  fewer  hours,  six  percent  stopped  working  altogether  and 
four  percent  took  early  retirement.48  And  many  families  are  concerned  about 
reducing  hours  and  the  likely  loss  of  earnings.  The  challenge  is  to  give  work- 
ers the  ability  to  take  time  for  their  families  without  sacrificing  pay. 


The  Future 


"Ozzie  and  Harriet"  have  become  demographic  dinosaurs.  Harriet  does  not 
stay  home  any  more.  Well  over  half  of  all  mothers  with  young  children 
work,  and  an  even  larger  percentage  of  mothers  of  school-age  children 
work.  Neither  Ozzie  nor  Harriet  gets  home  by  5:00  every  night.  And  when 
one  parent  opts  out  of  the  workforce,  it  may  be  Ozzie  who  is  taking  care  of 
the  kids.  In  addition,  both  may  now  help  care  for  aging  or  ill  parents  who 
live  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

These  responsibilities  have  led  to  a  time  crunch — not  enough  hours  in 
the  week  for  fulfilling  work  and  home  responsibilities.  In  some  cases,  a 
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person  needs  to  be  in  two  places  at  once — at  work  and  at  a  sick  parent's 
bedside,  or  at  work  and  at  home  with  a  newborn  child.  Because  workers 
have  limited  options  (many  cannot  find  or  afford  to  switch  to  less  stressful 
jobs,  work  part-time,  or  hire  housekeepers),  working  parents  look  to  their 
employers  and  others  who  affect  the  workplace  to  help  them  cope. 

With  little  change  expected  in  the  number  of  children  per  family  and  con- 
tinuing slower  growth  in  labor-force  participation  of  women,  burdens  on 
families  with  children  may  not  increase  greatly,  although  special  needs 
such  as  around-the-clock  childcare  and  sick  care  may  increase.49  However, 
as  the  population  ages  and  workers  assume  responsibilities  for  their  elder- 
ly relatives,  we  can  expect  demand  for  job  flexibility  and  eldercare  pro- 
grams and  other  options  to  increase.50  In  addition,  a  new  time  demand  may 
arise  from  worker  needs  to  pursue  additional  education  and  training  to 
keep  their  job  skills  up-to-date. 

No  matter  what  the  real  increase  in  time  demands  will  be,  families 
already  perceive  that  they  have  less  time  than  before.  In  spite  of  time- 
savers  like  home  shoppers,  microwaves,  and  take-out  food,  families  are 
struggling  to  cope,  and  they  will  likely  continue  to  need  more  affordable 
and  available  child-  and  eldercare  and  increased  flexibility  on  the  job. 

How  do  we  help  working  families?  We  cannot  add  hours  to  the  day  or 
instantly  "beam"  a  working  mother  from  her  jobsite  to  her  child's  bedside. 
However,  companies,  communities,  state,  local,  and  federal  governments, 
and  labor  unions,  individually  and  together,  can  take  steps  to  provide  flexi- 
bility and  opportunity  for  workers  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  at  home 
and  at  the  job.  There  is  no  one  answer — different  families  have  different 
needs — but  there  are  many  options  and  opportunities  to  help. 
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American  workplaces  have  long  been  an  arena  for  change.  The  combi- 
nation of  political  freedom  and  political  stability  has  created  a 
climate  in  which  new  ideas  can  flourish  to  yield  economic  progress. 
This  chapter  examines  two  principal  characteristics  of  workplaces  that  may 
affect  their  future — the  industry  of  the  employer  and  whether  the  work- 
place is  unionized. 


What  Work  Will  Need  Doing? 


We  can  predict  the  types  of  jobs  Americans  will  perform  in  the  next  century 
based  on  long-term  trends.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  U.S. 
economy  was  largely  agricultural.  Nonagricultural  employment,  however, 
grew  steadily  in  importance  as  manufacturing  developed  and  finally  over- 
took agricultural  employment  shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 

This  shift  from  agriculture  to  manufacturing  was  followed  by  a  second 
major  shift  from  manufacturing  to  services.  By  the  early  twentieth  century, 
the  number  of  workers  in  the  service-producing  sector  was  reaching  parity 
with  that  in  the  manufacturing  sector. 

These  trends  have  continued  through  the  century,  causing  some  analysts 
to  label  the  American  economy  "postindustrial."  The  Department  of  Labor's 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  projects  similar  employment  trends  in  the 
future. 
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Continuing  a  long  trend,  agriculture,  which  has  under  4  million  jobs  or  less 
than  3  percent  of  all  employment,  is  projected  to  decline  by  24,000  more 
jobs  over  the  period  1996  to  2006. 

As  agriculture  has  declined  as  a  source  of  employment,  the  American 
workforce  has  become  increasingly  urban  and  suburban.  The  decline  in  the 
family  farm  has  caused  many  Americans  to  exchange  their  rural  lifestyle 
for  an  urban  one.  Over  the  last  30  years,  the  percentage  of  the  population 
living  in  urban  areas  has  increased  by  more  than  10  percent  to  the  point 
that  4  out  of  5  people  live  in  urban  areas. 

EMPLOYMENT  SHIFTS  FROM  MANUFACTURING  TO  SERVICES 


The  number  of  jobs  in  the  goods-producing  sector  of  the  economy  has  been 
fairly  stable  since  1970  and  is  projected  to  remain  so  over  the  1996-2006 
period,  with  a  projected  increase  of  only  20,000  jobs.  Construction  is  the 
only  major  goods-producing  industry  where  employment  is  projected  to 
increase,  due  to  a  strong  demand  for  housing. 

Though  still  the  largest  employer  among  goods-producing  industries, 
manufacturing  now  accounts  for  only  half  the  share  of  total  nonfarm 
employment  it  did  in  1970.  Between  1996  and  2006,  manufacturing  is  pro- 
jected to  decline  by  350,000  jobs  to  18.1  million.  The  decline  in  manufactur- 
ing jobs  has  been  characterized  as  the  de-industrialization  of  America. 

Just  as  the  early  twentieth  century  shift  toward  more  efficient  assembly- 
line  techniques  cost  manufacturing  jobs,  so  too  have  computer-technology- 
based  productivity  increases  made  it  possible  in  the  last  decades  of  the 
century  to  produce  more  goods  with  fewer  employees. 

Though  manufacturing's  share  of  total  employment  has  declined,  it  still 
accounts  for  about  30  percent  of  total  gross  domestic  product  today,  as  it 
has  for  the  last  three  decades. 

Widespread  use  of  just-in-time  production  is  another  reason  for  manufac- 
turing's reduced  employment.  With  just-in-time  production,  firms  carefully 
time  their  production  schedules  to  the  needs  of  their  retail  outlets  or  end 
users,  avoiding  costly  inventory  holding  and  increasing  efficiency. 

Cost  reduction  has  driven  part  of  the  recent  loss  of  U.S.  manufacturing 
jobs.  Many  U.S. -based  multinational  corporations  have  relocated  much  of 
their  low-skilled  production  to  foreign  countries  where  wage  rates  for 
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American  small  businesses 


Box  4.1 


New  business  formation  reached  a  record  level  in  1998  with  an  estimated  898,000  new 
firms. 

While  it  seems  that  high-tech  ventures  are  all  the  rage,  high-tech  firms  may  actually 
account  for  only  two  percent  of  all  small  business  start-ups.  Small  businesses  come  in  all 
shapes  and  sizes,*  but  many  still  begin  as  a  one-person  shop  in  the  garage.  In  many 
cases,  Americans  are  turning  their  hobbies  into  lucrative  new  businesses.  Roughly  60 
percent  of  all  new  small  businesses  are  started  in  the  home  with  existing  technology  and 
capital,  which  may  mean  the  kids'  computer  and  the  parents'  credit  card.  People  with 
disabilities  are  taking  advantage  of  benefits  afforded  by  entrepreneurship — they  have 
more  small  business  experience  and  higher  rates  of  self-employment  than  people  with- 
out disabilities. 

Small  businesses  currently  employ  about  half  of  the  private-sector  workforce. 

*  While  it  varies  with  the  industry,  the  Small  Business  Administration  definition  of 
small  business  includes  companies  with  as  many  as  500  employees. 

SOURCE:  Small  Business  Administration,  Off  ice  of  Advocacy 

unskilled  workers  are  relatively  low — Mexico  as  well  as  Asian  countries  such 
as  China,  Malaysia,  and  Thailand.  Large  numbers  of  U.S.  jobs  have  been  lost 
in  the  textile  and  apparel  industries.  In  response  to  imports  growth,  some 
textile  firms  have  invested  heavily  in  labor-saving  capital  equipment,  further 
reducing  employment.1  (Outsourcing  of  production  to  other  countries  is  dis- 
cussed further  in  Chapter  6,  Technology.) 


Since  1970,  most  job  growth  has  been  in  the  service-producing  sector,  a 
trend  expected  to  continue  as  nonhousehold,  service-producing  jobs  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  by  17.6  million  between  1996  and  2006. 

One  force  driving  the  growth  in  service  jobs  has  been  a  shift  from  work 
done  in  the  home  by  family  members  to  work  done  in  the  market.  (See  Box 
4.2.)  Families  are  "contracting  out"  work  they  used  to  do  themselves.  The 
way  Americans  prepare  meals  provides  a  dramatic  example.  Meals  eaten  at 
home  rely  increasingly  on  the  purchase  of  prepared  or  partially  prepared 
foods.  Food  stores  have  hired  more  staff  to  respond  to  the  need  for  conve- 
nience with  features  such  as  delis  and  salad  bars.  Fast-food  and  carryout 
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Box  4.2 
Buying  time 

American  workers  are  increasingly  buying  time-saving  products  (dinner  from  the  local 
deli  comes  complete  with  vegetables  and  disposable  utensils)  and  hiring  others  to  per- 
form household  services  such  as  gardening,  live-in  childcare,  and  housekeeping.  Maria 
America  is  a  Southern  California  agency  that  places  housekeepers,  nannies,  and  other 
domestic  help.  Among  its  recent  clients  are  a  plumber,  a  fast  food  manager,  and  a  super- 
market cashier. 

Across  income  levels  and  occupations,  workers'  reasons  for  hiring  help  are  the  same: 
they  are  buying  time.  Ken  Dees,  who  is  a  software  engineer,  and  his  wife  Diane,  a  hospi- 
tal executive,  employ  a  nanny  and  a  part-time  gardener.  Says  Mr.  Dees,  "My  grandfather 
must  be  turning  in  his  grave  that  there  are  people  mowing  our  lawn.  We  never  had  help 
when  we  were  growing  up.  Up  until  a  few  years  ago,  I  mowed  my  own  lawn  ....  But  I 
dreaded  racing  home  from  work,  scrambling  to  make  dinner  for  the  kids.  Our  careers 
have  accelerated  and  this  makes  life  so  much  easier." 

SOURCE:  Adapted  from  The  Wall  Street  journal,  June  23,  1 999 

restaurants,  as  well  as  restaurants  delivering  food  to  the  home,  have  both 
diversified  and  multiplied.  The  growth  in  meals  eaten  outside  of  the  home, 
the  result  of  both  a  long-term  trend  and  the  recent  economic  boom,  has  also 
led  to  a  sharp  increase  in  employment  at  eating  and  drinking  establish- 
ments. This  trend  can  be  expected  to  continue  as  children  brought  up  in 
homes  where  little  cooking  is  done  grow  up  lacking  traditional  cooking  skills. 

Increases  in  the  percentage  of  women  who  work  outside  the  home  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  in  retail  services  as  well  as  retail  products. 
Greater  spending  power  and  limited  free  time  have  inspired  the  growth  of 
stores  that  provide  convenience — from  catalog  shopping  to  greater  empha- 
sis on  customer  service  to  personal  shopper  services. 

Childcare,  too,  is  being  "contracted  out" — to  daycare  centers  and  nan- 
nies. The  childcare  industry  is  projected  to  add  164,000  jobs  between  1996 
and  2006.  Similar  changes  are  occurring  in  the  care  of  the  increasing  popu- 
lation of  elderly  persons.  Residential  care  institutions — which  provide  24- 
hour,  year-round  personal  care  and  only  incidental  health  care — have 
multiplied,  along  with  nursing  homes  and  home  healthcare  services. 

Healthcare  jobs  have  increased  since  the  1950s — more  than  in  any  other 
comparable  industry  group — due  to  population  aging,  new  technologies, 
and  greater  administrative  requirements.  Jobs  in  medical  offices,  clinics, 
and  health  maintenance  organizations  have  grown  rapidly  as  the  health- 
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Box  4.3 
Women  in  business 

The  state  of  women-owned  businesses  today  is  impressive: 

♦  From  1987  to  1999,  the  number  of  women-owned  firms  in  the  United  States  more 
than  doubled. 

♦  About  40  percent  of  all  businesses  in  America  today  are  owned  by  women. 

♦  Women-owned  businesses  employ  27.5  million  workers  and  generate  annual  sales 
and  receipts  of  $3.6  trillion. 

♦  Women  start  businesses  at  twice  the  rate  of  all  business  start-ups. 

♦  The  greatest  growth  in  women-owned  businesses  between  1992  and  1999  occurred 
in  the  construction,  wholesale  trade,  transportation,  communication,  agriculture, 
and  manufacturing  industries. 

♦  Hispanic  women  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  small-business  community — 
they  are  three  times  as  likely  to  start  their  own  business  as  other  business  owners. 

♦  More  than  60  percent  of  women-owned  small-business  start-ups  are  based  at  home. 

Despite  progress,  women  business  owners  still  face  obstacles.  Securing  sufficient  financ- 
ing to  take  a  business  to  the  "next  step"  remains  one  of  the  largest  inhibitors.  Women's 
access  to  capital — both  debt  and  equity  financing — has  been  limited  because  many  of 
their  businesses  are  simply  too  small  to  meet  the  criteria  of  most  venture  capital  funds. 
Groups  such  as  the  founders  of  the  Women's  Growth  Capital  Fund  hope  to  reduce  such 
financial  impediments  through  a  venture  capital  fund  designed  to  finance  women- 
owned  businesses  into  the  twenty-first  century. 

SOURCE:  National  Foundation  for  Women  Business  Owners,  1 999  Facts  on  Women- 
owned  Businesses:  Trends  in  the  U.S.  and  the  50  States,  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  Advocacy  Report  on  Women  in  Business,  October  1998. 

care  industry  tries  to  provide  more  services  in  less  expensive  ways.  Nurse 
practitioners  (who  typically  have  a  master's  degree  and  more  training  than 
registered  nurses)  have  increased  in  number  as  the  healthcare  industry 
encourages  their  use  for  functions  formerly  performed  by  doctors.  In  recent 
years,  states  have  increased  nurse  practitioners'  authority,  often  allowing 
them  to  prescribe  drugs  and  admit  patients.3  Health-services  employment 
is  projected  to  increase  by  3.2  million  jobs  between  1996  and  2006. 

Contracted-out  business  activities  have  accounted  in  part  for  the  decline 
in  the  manufacturing  sector,  while  making  business  services  the  most 
rapidly  growing  industry  in  percentage  terms.  Activities  once  done  within 
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manufacturing  firms  are  now  accomplished  externally,  causing  rapidly 
expanding  employment  in  such  businesses  as  computer  services,  data  pro- 
cessing, advertising,  and  mailing  and  reproduction. 

Employment  in  government  has  been  decreasing  at  the  federal  level  and 
increasing  at  the  state  level.  In  the  1990s,  federal  government  employment 
declined  to  its  lowest  level  in  30  years,  while  state  and  local  government 
employment,  particularly  in  education,  increased  and  is  projected  to  contin- 
ue to  grow  through  2006. 

THE  VIRTUAL  MARKETPLACE  WILL  HAVE  MAJOR  INFLUENCE 

Electronic  commerce,  or  e-commerce — buying,  selling,  or  conducting  other 
transactions  via  the  Internet — has  important  implications  for  the  work- 
place. Retail  sales  over  the  Internet  avoid  direct  public  contact  and  direct 
exchange  of  cash,  potentially  reducing  customer  discrimination  or  work- 
place violence.  People  with  disabilities  can  increase  their  access  to  jobs  and 
marketplace  goods  and  services  through  computer  technologies.  The  popu- 
larity of  such  firms  as  bookseller  Amazon.com  and  online  discount  broker- 
age Charles  Schwab  has  prompted  a  host  of  other  companies  to  rush  to  do 
business  on  the  Web.  In  one  year  (1996  to  1997)  sales  through  e-commerce 
more  than  doubled,  from  $15.5  to  $38.8  billion,  and  in  1998,  sales  are  esti- 
mated to  have  exceeded  $300  billion.4  New  estimates  are  for  total  e-com- 
merce to  reach  $1  trillion  a  year  by  2005. 5 

E-commerce  reduces  use  of  conventional  stores,  increases  mail  delivery 
services,  and  reduces  inventory.  Conventional  stores  may  have  to  change  to 
compete,  providing  more  customer  service  or  more  ambience,  or  inventing 
new  amenities. 


Who  Will  Belong  to  Unions? 


In  1998,  16  million  workers  were  union  members — 16  percent  of  employed 
men  and  12  percent  of  employed  women.  Blacks  had  higher  membership 
rates  than  whites  and  Hispanics — 18  percent,  14  percent,  and  12  percent, 
respectively.  Over  the  twentieth  century,  union  membership  followed  the 
rise  and  fall  of  American  industries.  As  the  share  of  manufacturing  jobs 
declined,  so  did  the  percentage  of  workers  who  belonged  to  unions. 
International  competition  for  low-cost  labor  and  employer  opposition  to 
organizing  may  have  contributed  to  the  decline.  But  the  1990s  saw  an 
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Box  4.4 
The  office  of  the  future 

A  group  of  more  than  100  electrical,  chemical,  mechanical,  civil,  and  heating,  refrigera- 
tion, and  air  conditioning  engineers  was  recently  surveyed  to  describe  how — using  cur- 
rently available  technology — the  workplace  of  the  future  will  be  more  environmentally 
friendly.2  Overwhelmingly,  engineers  cited  computer  technology  as  the  dominant  influ- 
ence on  almost  every  aspect  of  the  future  workplace.  Some  of  the  other  predictions 
included:. 

♦  Ergonomic  keyboards  and  voice-activated  data  input  and  retrieval,  reducing  carpal 
tunnel  syndrome  and  other  repetitive-motion  and  stress-related  injuries. 

A  vast  increase  in  work  from  home,  using  teleconferencing,  e-mail,  and  other  digital 
communications. 

More  fingertip  control  and  less  brute  force. 

Healthier  workplaces  that  are  friendlier  to  the  environment.  New  office  buildings 
will  also  be  more  energy  efficient,  designed  to  use  natural  light  and  advanced,  effi- 
cient lighting  technologies.  More  people  working  at  home  means  less  commuting — 
4,000  miles  less  a  year  for  the  commuter  with  a  40-mile  roundtrip  to  work  who 
works  at  home  two  days  a  week — reducing  fossil  fuel  consumption,  emissions,  and 
commuting  stress. 


increase  in  union  organizing  drives,  especially  in  industries  such  as  health 
care  and  state  and  local  government,  where  future  growth  is  expected. 


CROSSING  TREND  LINES.. .AND  THEIR  CAUSES 


In  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  following  the  issuance  of  execu- 
tive orders  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Nixon  and  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978,  union  membership  increased  sharply  among 
government  workers  but  dropped  in  the  private  sector.  From  1950  to  1998, 
union  membership  more  than  tripled  in  the  public  sector — from  10  percent 
to  over  37  percent  of  that  workforce.  During  the  same  period,  private  sector 
unionization  declined  from  35  percent  to  10  percent.  Union  membership 
showed  signs  of  increase  in  the  late  1990s. 

While  international  competition,  particularly  in  certain  manufacturing 
industries  like  apparel  and  footwear,  played  a  role  in  declining  private- 
sector  unionization  during  the  last  half  of  the  century,  renewed  employer 
hostility  to  organizing  has  also  contributed  to  the  decline  in  union  member- 
ship rates.  In  the  early  1950s,  employers  unlawfully  discharged  union 
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Box  4.5 
Evolution  of  retail 

In  times  past,  people  pored  over  the  Sears  catalogue  and  purchased  goods  that  came  to 
them  across  the  reaches  of  rural  America.  With  urban  development  came  large  down- 
town department  stores  for  the  same  shopping.  Then  came  suburban  living  and  the 
invention  of  the  shopping  center.  Now  technology  has  once  again  released  our  shopping 
from  geographic  connections:  one  can  purchase  almost  anything  imaginable,  from 
almost  anywhere  in  the  world,  over  the  Internet. 


supporters  in  just  one  of  twenty  organizing  campaigns.  By  the  1990s,  such 
unlawful  terminations  took  place  in  a  minimum  of  one  in  four  union  orga- 
nizing campaigns,  according  to  the  1994  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Worker-Management  Relations.  Unions'  success  rate  in  organiz- 
ing drives  dropped  from  75  percent  to  38  percent  over  the  period. 

The  use  of  labor  relations  consultants  by  employers  may  also  be  affecting 
union  membership.  By  the  late  1990s,  as  many  as  70  percent  of  employers 
facing  union  organizing  drives  had  used  labor  relations  consultants.  Since 
the  1960s,  the  labor-relations  consulting  industry  has  grown  dramatically 
in  size  and  sophistication.  Today  these  consultants  advertise  on  the 
Internet  their  ability  to  offer  "full-scale  antiunion  campaigns,"  using  new 
technologies  to  persuade  employees  to  oppose  union  representation. 

Unions  raise  pay.  Unions  increase  benefits.  Unions  keep  workers 
safe.  Unions  help  make  sure  more  workers  can  share  in  our 
nation's  prosperity.  Unions  improve  the  lives,  not  just  of  organized 
labor,  but  for  all  who  labor  ....  The  labor  movement  has  always 
been  about  keeping  the  foundation  of  American  values  strong  as  we 
build  America's  future. 

Secretary  Alexis  M.  Herman 
July  30,  1998 

NEW  EFFORTS  REVERSE  EARLIER  DECLINE 

Recent  organizing  efforts  successfully  targeted  low-wage  workers  and  oth- 
ers with  historically  low  levels  of  unionization.  In  1998,  4,500  workers  at  a 
large  Las  Vegas  hotel  persuaded  their  employer  to  voluntarily  recognize 
their  choice  of  the  Hotel  Employees  and  Restaurant  Employees  Union.  In 
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1999,  75,000  home-care  workers  in  southern  California  voted  for  represen- 
tation by  the  Service  Employees  International  Union. 

Other  unions  used  new,  coordinated  methods  of  organizing  to  extend  rep- 
resentation to  diverse  crafts  workers  in  a  single  industry  and  region:  the 
building  and  construction  trades  unions  in  Las  Vegas  registered  7,000  new 
members  between  1997  and  1998.  Five  unions  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
175,000  public  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  in  1999,  with  positive  results.  Still 
other  unions  focused  on  the  service  sector:  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  was  chosen  by  19,000  passenger-service  workers  at  United 
Airlines  in  1998.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  but  growing  number  of  employ- 
ers were  calling  for  a  truce  with  organized  labor  by  agreeing  to  forego  pro- 
tracted and  often  bitter  campaigns  that  precede  a  union  election.  Several 
major  communication  companies,  for  example,  reached  agreements  with 
the  Communications  Workers  of  America  (CWA)  to  recognize  the  union 
without  an  election  where  a  majority  of  employees  showed  their  support  for 
CWA  representation  by  signing  recognition  cards.  Card-check  recognition, 
as  it  is  called,  resulted  in  union  representation  without  a  contested  election 
for  thousands  of  workers  at  employers  such  as  SBC  Communications, 
Ameritech,  and  Pacific  Bell  Wireless.  And  at  Lucent  and  AT&T,  labor  and 
management  agreed  to  an  expedited  election  process  after  a  majority  of 
workers  indicated  their  support  for  union  representation.  Similarly,  USX 
and  Bethlehem  Steel  agreed  with  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  to 
remain  neutral  during  organizing  drives  at  their  nonunion  facilities  and  at 
newly  acquired  ventures. 

While  some  organizing  campaigns  met  with  less  success,  the  labor  move- 
ment's use  of  new  approaches  and  emphasis  on  new  industries  may  yield 
additional  gains  in  union  membership  in  twenty-first  century  workplaces. 

UNIONS  BENEFIT  WORKERS  AND  EMPLOYERS 


Unions  have  continued  to  generate  higher  worker  pay  and  benefits.  Union 
members  overall  earned  nearly  one-third  more  than  nonunion  workers. 
The  premium  on  union  membership  for  women  was  still  higher — 39  per- 
cent. Black  and  Hispanic  workers  fared  even  better:  black  workers  in 
unions  earned  45  percent  more  than  nonunion  black  workers,  while  union- 
ized Hispanics  made  more  than  half  again  as  much — 54  percent — as  their 
nonunion  counterparts.6  Higher  benefits,  lower  workplace  inequality,  lower 
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workforce  instability,  and  greater  job  security  provide  additional  gains  for 
workers — the  incentives  for  workers  to  join  unions  remain  strong.  And 
there  is  evidence  that  unionization  helps  employers  as  well.  A  1997  study 
found  that  productivity  in  unionized  firms  with  high  performance  work- 
places was  about  10  percent  higher  than  in  comparable  nonunion  firms.7 
Most  of  the  union  shops  had  adopted  programs  in  which  up  to  half  the 
workers  met  regularly  to  discuss  workplace  issues.  When  unionized  firms 
allowed  production  workers  to  share  in  the  firms'  profits,  productivity 
reached  rates  20  percent  higher  than  in  nonunion  firms. 


The  Future 


Future  workplaces  will  reflect  decades-long  trends,  such  as  the  continued 
rise  of  employment  in  the  service  sector.  Other  trends  appear  to  be  reversing 
course.  Vigorous  efforts  by  unions  to  organize  industries  that  have  tradition- 
ally not  been  organized,  as  well  as  new  approaches  to  organizing  in  other 
industries,  may  lead  to  increases  in  the  unionization  rate  despite  the  contin- 
ued decline  in  the  relative  share  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  sector, 
where  unionization  has  traditionally  been  high.  Future  workplaces  will  also 
reflect  changes  that  cannot  be  predicted  confidently — such  as  those  brought 
about  by  e-commerce  and  the  Internet — since  their  effects  are  so  recent. 

We  understand  that  the  world  and  workplace  have  changed,  and  so 
must  we....  The  role  of  our  labor  movement  is  not  to  reminisce 
about  the  old  economy  but  to  represent  working  Americans  in  the 
new  economy. 

John  Sweeney 
October  21,  1996 
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Workplace 
Conditions 


The  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century  saw  major  improvements  in  worker 
safety  and  health  in  America's  workplaces.  While  some  problems 
remain,  new  and  largely  unforeseeable  safety  and  health  concerns 
will  emerge  in  the  workplaces  of  the  21st  century.  Although  diminishing, 
employment  discrimination  has  not  been  eradicated.  Workers'  personal 
health  will  increasingly  be  a  workplace  issue,  potentially  causing  concern 
about  rights  to  privacy.  Both  old  and  new  problems  present  challenges  and 
opportunities  for  cooperation  among  employers,  workers,  labor  unions,  and 
policymakers.  This  chapter  reviews  the  history  of  efforts  to  improve  work- 
place conditions,  assesses  these  conditions  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  and 
offers  a  glimpse  of  potential  future  concerns. 


Mines,  Factories,  and  Other  Workplaces  Have 
Become  Safer 

Full-time  workers  typically  spend  more  than  one-third  of  their  weekday 
waking  hours  at  work.  Clearly,  the  conditions  under  which  they  work  can 
have  a  major  effect  on  their  lives.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  federal  government 
recognized  the  need  to  protect  workers'  safety  and  health:  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1969  and  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  Both  of  these  acts 
affirm  that  safe  and  healthy  workplaces  benefit  not  only  working  men  and 
women,  but  also  employers  and  society  at  large. 

Today,  American  workers  are  healthier  and  more  productive  than  ever. 
Young  workers  are  better  protected  against  workplace  injuries.  Families 
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suffer  fewer  work-related  tragedies.  Employers  can  focus  resources  on 
increasing  their  competitive  positions,  rather  than  paying  workers'  com- 
pensation for  preventable  injuries  and  illnesses. 

As  a  new  century  begins,  it  is  appropriate  to  reflect  on  the  many 
improvements  that  have  kept  American  workers  safer  and  healthier.  The 
workplaces  of  the  future,  however,  will  bring  new  challenges.  More 
Americans  than  ever  work,  and  workplace  risks  are  changing.  As  we  con- 
tinue to  learn  more — about  chemicals  and  other  workplace  contaminants, 
the  effects  of  poorly  designed  equipment  and  processes,  and  other  work- 
place hazards — it  is  clear  that  workers  continue  to  suffer  from  injuries  and 
illnesses  that  can  be  prevented  with  knowledge,  attention,  and  cooperation 
among  governments,  employers,  workers,  and  unions. 

DRAMATIC  REDUCTIONS  IN  WORK-RELATED  FATALITIES 

The  first  systematic  survey  of  workplace  fatalities  early  in  the  20th  century 
found  that  from  July  1906  through  June  1907,  526  workers  died  in  "work 
accidents"  in  a  single  county,  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Steelworkers  accounted  for  nearly  half  (195)  of  these  deaths.  By  contrast, 
18  fatalities  occurred  in  the  blast  furnace  and  steel  industry  in  1998.  In 
1913,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  documented  23,000  industrial 
deaths  among  the  U.S.  workforce  of  38  million,  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  61 
deaths  per  100,000  workers.  By  contrast,  BLS  reported  6,026  workplace 
fatalities  in  1998,  or  fewer  than  5  deaths  per  100,000  workers.  Workplace 
fatalities  for  teens  (15-  to  17-year-olds)  are  also  declining:  their  fatality  rate 
dropped  37  percent  from  1992  to  1998. 1  According  to  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control,  if  today's  workforce  of  approximately  130  million  were 
subject  to  the  same  risk  of  dying  from  occupational  injury  as  were  workers 
in  1933,  an  additional  40,000  workers — nearly  seven  times  as  many — 
would  have  died  in  1998  from  preventable  occupational  hazards. 

There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  safety  and  health  of  the  work- 
force since  the  enactment  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
National  Safety  Council  data  show  that  the  rate  of  decline  in  workplace 
fatalities  has  been  more  rapid  since  creation  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  within  the  Department  of  Labor.  Work 
death  rates  dropped  by  38  percent  in  the  22-year  period  prior  to  OSHA's 
existence,  from  29  per  100,000  workers  in  1948  to  18  per  100,000  in  1970. 
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In  the  22  years  following  the  OSH  Act,  work  death  rates  dropped  by  over  61 
percent,  from  18  per  100,000  in  1970  to  7  per  100,000  in  1992. 

The  story  in  mining  is  similarly  significant.  Early  in  the  20th  century, 
more  than  2,000  miners  were  killed  annually.  In  1907,  a  single  explosion  in 
an  underground  coal  mine  in  Monongah,  West  Virginia,  killed  362  men  and 
boys.  Over  the  next  decade,  more  than  3,000  coal  miners  lost  their  lives  in 
gas  or  dust  explosions.  Sixty  years  later,  during  the  decade  when  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  was  enacted  in  1969,  the  average 
annual  number  of  deaths  in  the  mining  industry  still  exceeded  400.  But 
from  1990  through  1997,  fewer  than  25  coal  miners  died  in  explosions.  By 
1998,  total  fatalities  in  both  coal  and  metal  mines  had  plummeted  to  80,  for 
a  rate  of  27  per  100,000  workers. 


Risks  Vary  with  Industry  and  Workplace  Size 

While  the  collective  success  during  the  20th  century  is  impressive,  roughly 
50,000  workers  still  die  every  year  from  occupational  diseases.  Unlike 
deaths  due  to  injuries,  fatalities  from  occupational  diseases  are  frequently 
overlooked  because  they  tend  to  occur  long  after  workers  are  exposed  to 
harmful  chemical  or  physical  agents.  The  latency  period — the  time  between 
exposure  to  a  hazardous  chemical  and  the  onset  of  disease — may  be 
decades  long.  Shipyard  jobs  with  exposure  to  asbestos  during  World  War  II, 
for  example,  were  associated  with  cases  of  mesothelioma  and  lung  cancer 
from  the  1960s  through  the  1980s.  Occupational  cancer,  silicosis,  beryllio- 
sis, hepatitis,  and  many  other  occupational  illnesses  and  diseases  result  in 
deaths  that  may  occur  many  years  after  exposure. 

The  risks  of  occupational  disease,  injury,  and  fatality  are  not  limited  to  a 
few  industries.  Although  only  1  in  17  workers  is  in  the  construction  industry, 
these  workers  account  for  fully  1  in  5  on-the-job  fatalities.  Nurses,  too,  face 
significant  risks  of  injury  on  the  job,  with  38  percent  of  all  nurses  enduring 
back  injuries  during  their  careers.  Healthcare  workers  suffer  nearly  600,000 
needle-stick  injuries  each  year,  with  potentially  debilitating  or  fatal  results 
for  those  workers  who  contract  hepatitis  or  HIV  as  a  result.  Workers  in  ship- 
yards and  in  food  processing  have  injury  rates  two  to  four  times  the  national 
average.  Overexposure  to  respirable  dust  containing  silica,  which  causes  sil- 
icosis, remains  a  serious  threat  to  nearly  two  million  workers  in  high-risk 
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jobs  such  as  abrasive  blasting,  foundry  work,  mining,  stonecutting,  rock 
drilling,  quarry  work,  and  tunneling.  Coal  miners  continue  to  develop  black 
lung  disease,  benefits  for  which  now  cost  over  $1  billion  annually.  Both 
silicosis  and  black  lung  are  preventable,  yet  workers  and  their  families 
continue  to  suffer  from  these  disabling  respiratory  illnesses. 

The  most  significant  workplace  health  problem  to  emerge  in  the  late 
twentieth  century  was  the  array  of  musculoskeletal  disorders  caused  by 
repetitive  stress.  More  than  600,000  workers  lose  workdays  each  year 
because  of  work-related  musculoskeletal  disorders,  costing  employers  $15 
to  $20  billion  per  year  in  workers'  compensation  alone.  About  60  percent  of 
all  such  disorders  occur  in  manufacturing  industries  or  among  workers 
engaged  in  jobs  such  as  lifting  patients,  stocking  shelves,  or  conducting 
other  tasks  that  require  significant  handling  of  heavy  material.  One  mus- 
culoskeletal disorder  in  particular — carpal  tunnel  syndrome — causes  more 
days  away  from  work,  on  average,  than  any  other  workplace  injury,  includ- 
ing amputations  or  fractures. 

Work-related  musculoskeletal  disorders  account  for  34  percent  of  all  lost- 
workday  injuries  and  illnesses  and  for  $1  out  of  every  $3  spent  on  workers' 
compensation.  Yet  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has  found  compelling 
evidence  that  ergonomic  programs  can  prevent  disabling  injuries. 
Hundreds  of  employers  have  implemented  ergonomics  programs,  protect- 
ing workers  while  simultaneously  reducing  workers'  compensation  costs. 

Workers  in  small  businesses  experience  a  disproportionate  number  of 
fatalities.  Although  small  businesses  with  10  or  fewer  employees  account 
for  only  about  15  percent  of  employees,  32  percent  of  all  work-related  fatal- 
ities reported  to  the  BLS  in  1998  occurred  in  such  workplaces.  By  compari- 
son, businesses  with  100  or  more  employees  accounted  for  approximately 
45  percent  of  employees  but  experienced  only  20  percent  of  all  work-related 
fatalities  that  year.  At  the  century's  end,  the  risk  of  fatality  in  businesses 
with  10  or  fewer  employees  was  four  to  five  times  that  of  businesses  with 
100  or  more  employees.2 

The  situation  in  mining  is  similar.  In  many  areas,  such  as  the 
Appalachian  region,  small  mining  businesses  are  a  main  source  of  jobs  and, 
consequently,  a  primary  contributor  to  the  local  economy.  However,  small 
mines,  like  other  small  businesses,  can  present  unique  safety  and  health 
challenges.  In  1998,  metal  and  nonmetal  mines  employing  5  or  fewer 
workers  accounted  for  about  10  percent  of  the  hours  worked,  yet  almost 
one-third  of  metal  and  nonmetal  mining  deaths. 
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Jox  5. 
elaws 

lelp  the  employers  and  workers  of  America  maintain  healthy,  safe,  and  fair  work- 
places, the  Department  of  Labor  has  developed  an  innovative  Internet-based  tool  called 
elaws. 

Short  for  Employment  Laws  Assistance  for  Workers  and  Small  Businesses,  elaws  allows 
people  to  access  and  understand  the  rules  and  regulations  that  DOL  enforces. 

For  small  companies  and  individual  employees,  up-to-date  regulatory  information  is 
often  hard  to  obtain  and,  more  frequently,  complex  and  confusing.  An  elaws  "advisor" 
explains  a  law  or  regulation,  providing  information  tailored  to  an  employee,  employer, 
or  enforcement  perspective.  Each  "advisor"  is  a  computer  program  capable  of  imitating 
the  interaction  a  human  expert  might  have  with  an  individual  by  giving  appropriate 
information  based  on  the  individual's  response  to  questions. 

Users  can  find  elaws  on  the  Web  at  http://www.dol.gov/elaws. 


Changes  in  Work  and  Work  Practices  Bring 
New  Risks 

Regardless  of  the  industry,  occupation,  or  business,  new  technologies  can 
create  new  problems  as  well  as  new  solutions.  Mechanization  of  coal  min- 
ing, for  example,  brought  higher  levels  of  respirable  dust,  creating  greater 
potential  for  cases  of  silicosis  and  black  lung  disease  but  fewer  injuries 
from  accidents  such  as  mine  collapses.  Increased  use  of  diesel-powered 
equipment  in  underground  mines  can  mitigate  some  safety  problems  asso- 
ciated with  using  electric  equipment  but  poses  a  host  of  other  health  ques- 
tions deserving  examination.  Increased  mechanization  also  increases  a 
miner's  potential  for  work-related  hearing  loss. 

Workers  in  other  settings  experience  analogous  problems.  Closed  office 
buildings  and  modern  cooling  and  ventilation  systems  allow  for  comfort- 
able working  conditions  but  they  also  contribute  to  indoor  air  quality  prob- 
lems ranging  from  Legionnaires'  disease  to  illness  caused  by  second-hand 
tobacco  smoke.  Computer-chip  manufacturing  may  expose  workers  to  many 
exotic  chemicals  whose  long-term  impact  on  workers  is  not  yet  known. 
These  are  but  two  examples  of  the  health  and  safety  issues  needing  atten- 
tion— by  employers,  workers,  and  government — as  work  environments 
change  and  new  technologies  emerge. 
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Box  5.2 

Cooperation:  a  new  kind  of  enforcement 

The  collective  efforts  of  government,  employers,  workers,  unions,  safety  engineers,  safe- 
ty and  health  professional  groups,  trade  associations,  insurance  companies,  academia, 
and  others  are  central  to  sustaining  the  safety  and  health  success  of  the  past  and  effecting 
continued  improvements  in  the  future.  Creating  partnerships  among  these  groups  is  part 
of  the  strategic  approach  that  the  Department  of  Labor's  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  (OSHA)  has  used  successfully  to  address  workplace  conditions  that  may 
endanger  worker  safety  and  health. 

One  such  initiative  in  Alabama's  Bayou  LaBatre  area  shipyards  led  to  a  47  percent 
reduction  in  eye  injuries  and  illnesses.  A  Calumet  City,  Illinois,  scrapyard  operator 
reduced  injuries,  illnesses,  and  workers'  compensation  premiums  by  90  percent  over 
two  years  after  working  with  OSHA.  The  Steel  Erectors'  Safety  Association  of  Colorado 
saw  dramatic  improvements  in  safety  and  health:  one  member  company  reduced  its 
workers'  compensation  costs  by  almost  two-thirds  and  reduced  its  rate  of  injuries  and  ill- 
nesses by  over  80  percent. 

OSHA's  Voluntary  Protection  Program  (VPP)  recognizes  private  companies  with  out- 
standing records  in  worker  safety  and  health.  VPP  worksites  achieve  injury  and  illness 
rates  as  much  as  60  percent  lower  than  other  firms  in  their  industry  because  they  imple- 
ment safety  and  health  programs — self-sustaining  systems  that  are  fully  integrated  into 
the  day-to-day  operations  of  their  facility.  Countless  companies  have  succeeded  with 
this  approach,  and  32  states  have  recognized  its  value  by  instituting  some  form  of  safety 
and  health  program  provisions. 

Education  and  outreach  play  an  important  role  in  protecting  the  American  worker,  in 
forms  ranging  from  compliance  assistance  materials  to  help  employers  and  workers 
understand  new  requirements,  to  state  consultation  programs,  to  electronic  media  that 
offer  instant  assistance  in  complying  with  standards.  Partnership  alone,  however,  is  not 
enough — experience  shows  it  must  be  balanced  with  a  targeted  enforcement  program. 
Research  has  shown  that  injuries  and  illnesses  generally  decline  by  about  22  percent 
during  the  three  years  after  an  OSHA  inspection.  OSHA's  current  enforcement  strategy  is 
to  focus  on  the  most  dangerous  workplaces.  The  agency  is  also  rewriting  standards  in 
"plain  language"  to  make  them  easier  to  understand. 

Bringing  all  of  these  strategic  approaches  to  bear  can  reduce  the  number  of  worker 
injuries,  illnesses,  and  fatalities.  Each  approach  can  help  focus  nationwide  attention  on 
the  most  prevalent  types  of  workplace  injuries  and  illnesses — problems  such  as  lead  and 
silica  exposures.  These  approaches  are  also  being  directed  at  selected  industries  and 
geographic  areas  where  there  are  significant  risks  to  workers,  high  rates  of  lost  workdays, 
and  high  fatality  rates — industries  like  food  processing,  nursing  homes,  logging,  ship- 
yards, and  construction. 
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Workplace  fatalities  plummeted  in  the  20th  century.  In  some  cases,  spe- 
cific occupational  diseases — such  as  byssinosis  (brown  lung  disease)  in  the 
cotton  textile  industry — were  virtually  eliminated.  Young  workers  are  also 
safer  than  ever  before.  Cooperation  among  workers,  employers,  insurers, 
unions,  and  government  has  been  a  critical  element  in  many  of  the  success- 
es in  workplace  protection.  (See  Box  5.2.)  But  challenges  remain. 

Each  year  sees  more  than  6,000  fatalities,  over  6  million  new  injuries  or 
diagnoses  of  occupational  illness,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  deaths  from 
occupational  diseases.  While  new  technologies  can  give  rise  to  new  hazards, 
they  can  also  help  identify  problems  and  provide  solutions.  Technology  has 
already  provided  the  workplace  safety  and  health  effort  with  tools  that 
could  not  have  been  imagined  100,  50,  or  even  10  years  ago.  Future  chal- 
lenges may  be  more  complex  than  those  confronted  in  the  past,  requiring 
creative  approaches  and  vigorous  effort.  There  is  no  doubt  that  workplaces 
can  be  made  safer  and  more  healthful  for  workers  in  all  industries — if  we 
meet  the  considerable  challenge  of  fostering  workplace  cultures  that  view 
safety  and  health  as  important. 


Societal  Problems  Have  Become  Workplace 
Problems 

One  million  workers  suffer  violent  assaults  each  year,  according  to 
Department  of  Justice  statistics.  In  a  single  year,  the  workplace  total 
included  615,000  simple  assaults,  264,000  aggravated  assaults,  79,000  rob- 
beries, and  more  than  51,000  rapes  and  sexual  assaults — a  level  of  violence 
that  greatly  exceeds  that  of  other  countries.  Robberies  and  other  crimes  are 
a  primary  motive  for  workplace  homicide,  accounting  for  79  percent  of  the 
approximately  1,000  violent  workplace  deaths  that  take  place  yearly.  Sales 
workers,  taxi  drivers,  and  law  enforcement  officers  are  particularly  at  risk. 
About  70  law  enforcement  officers  are  killed  each  year  in  the  line  of  duty.3  A 
much  greater  share  of  women  than  men  are  victims  of  workplace  homicide. 

While  violent  crimes  decreased  in  the  late  1990s,  the  overall  level  of 
workplace  violence  is  still  high,  and  it  will  not  disappear  in  the  near  future. 
Workers  and  employers  will  continue  to  seek  effective  protective  measures. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  published  guidelines  on  workplace  violence 
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for  healthcare  and  social-service  workers  and  recommendations  for  the 
prevention  of  violence  in  late-night  retail  establishments.  These  recommen- 
dations adapt  the  generic  safety  program  approach  to  these  occupations 
and  workplaces.  The  Department  encourages  employers  to  include  work- 
place violence  in  their  ongoing  safety  and  health  program  efforts. 

Motor  vehicle  accidents  also  claim  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  workers. 
These  accidents  are  the  leading  source  of  work-related  fatalities,  account- 
ing for  24  percent  of  all  workplace  fatalities  in  1998.  However,  employers 
can  implement  seatbelt-use  policies  and  offer  training  in  safe  driving  tech- 
niques to  help  mitigate  this  problem.  Employers  who  have  control  over 
vehicles  at  a  worksite  can  also  implement  effective  traffic  control,  maintain 
vehicles  in  safe  operating  condition,  and  ensure  that  warning  signals,  such 
as  backup  alarms,  are  fully  functional.  Road  construction  companies  can 
install  barriers  and  work  with  local  law  enforcement  officials  to  encourage 
enforcement  of  speed  limits  in  work  areas.  The  government  can  also  serve 
as  a  catalyst  for  change.  OSHA's  Parsippany,  New  Jersey,  Area  Office 
engaged  in  an  award-winning  partnership  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police,  the  local  and  international  Laborers  Union,  and  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Transportation  to  foster  a  series  of  activities  at  highway 
construction  sites  to  reduce  injuries  and  fatalities  among  highway  con- 
struction workers. 


Discrimination,  Though  Diminishing,  Persists 

As  recently  as  30  years  ago,  classified  ads  for  employment  were  divided, 
"men  wanted"  in  one  section  and  "women  wanted"  in  another.  It  was  unusu- 
al to  see  women  or  minorities  as  television  news  anchors,  and  there  were 
far  fewer  women  and  minorities  in  jobs  as  supervisors,  firefighters,  police 
officers,  doctors,  and  college  professors. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  minorities  and  women 
have  made  real  economic  progress.  Their  wages  and  employment  rates  are 
up.  Women  are  far  more  able  to  contribute  to  their  families'  incomes  and 
have  become  a  major  force  in  business  and  political  life.  The  black  middle 
class  is  growing.  Hispanics  and  newer  immigrant  populations  are  emerging 
as  strong  contributors  to  the  U.S.  economy.  A  generation  of  professionals 
now  provides  role  models  for  young  women  and  minority  youths. 

But  the  evidence  is  clear  that  discrimination  and  exclusion  persist  in  the 
workplaces  of  today  In  1998  alone,  more  than  12,500  claims  of  discrimina- 
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tion  filed  with  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  based 
on  race/color,  national  origin,  gender,  religion,  age,  or  disability  were  found 
to  be  meritorious  allegations  or  were  resolved  in  favor  of  the  complaining 
party.4  In  addition,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  in  how  many  instances  other 
attitudes,  such  as  discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation,  have  not 
been  remedied  because  current  law  does  not  reach  them. 

Discrimination  in  hiring  is  a  continuing  problem,  as  demonstrated  by 
"audit"  studies,  in  which  white  and  minority — or  male  and  female — job 
seekers  are  given  similar  resumes  and  sent  to  the  same  set  of  firms  to  apply 
for  a  job.  These  studies  often  find  that  employers  are  less  likely  to  interview 
or  offer  a  job  to  a  minority  or  female  applicant. 

♦  In  one  study,  blacks  were  treated  significantly  worse  than  equally  qualified 
whites  24  percent  of  the  time,  and  Hispanics  were  treated  worse  than  whites 
22  percent  of  the  time.  For  example,  one  black  male  "tester"  asked  about  an 
ad  for  a  sales  position  at  a  car  dealership.  He  was  told  that  the  way  to  enter 
the  business  would  be  to  start  by  washing  cars.  His  white  counterpart,  with 
identical  credentials,  was  immediately  interviewed  for  the  sales  job.5 

♦  Another  study  found  that  Hispanic  testers  received  25  percent  fewer  job 
interviews  and  34  percent  fewer  job  offers  than  other  testers.  In  one  glaring 
example  of  discrimination,  an  Hispanic  tester  was  told  that  a  "counter  help" 
job  at  a  lunch  service  company  had  been  filled.  Two  hours  later,  an  Anglo 
tester  was  offered  the  job.6 

♦  In  a  third  study,  researchers  sent  comparably  matched  resumes  of  men  and 
women  to  restaurants.  In  high-priced  establishments,  men  were  more  than 
twice  as  likely  to  receive  an  interview  and  five  times  as  likely  to  receive  a  job 
offer  as  women.7 

Discrimination  also  continues  in  the  executive  suite — in  hiring,  promo- 
tion, business,  and  education  decisions.  According  to  the  1995  report  of  the 
Glass  Ceiling  Commission,  only  six-tenths  of  one  percent  of  senior  manage- 
ment positions  in  the  nation's  largest  companies  were  held  by  blacks,  four- 
tenths  of  a  percent  by  Hispanics,  and  three-tenths  of  a  percent  by  Asian 
Americans.  Women  held  between  three  and  five  percent  of  these  positions. 
White  males  made  up  43  percent  of  the  workforce  but  held  95  percent  of  the 
senior  management  jobs. 


Personal  Health  Is  Becoming  a  Workplace  Issue 

Law  and  custom  separate  work-related  injuries  and  illnesses — those 
caused  wholly  or  in  part  by  exposures  to  risk  on  the  job — from  physical  and 
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mental  illness  due  to  nonjob  causes.  That  distinction,  however,  is  breaking 
down.  As  new  perspectives  emerge,  worker  rights  to  privacy  may  conflict 
with  employers'  legitimate  needs  to  be  sure  that  workers  can  function  com- 
petently and  safely  in  their  jobs. 

Though  drug  and  alcohol  use  can  be  considered  personal  health  matters, 
their  use  can  also  affect  relationships  with  supervisors  and  coworkers, 
absentee  rates,  productivity,  and  quality  of  work.  They  can  lead,  at  the 
extreme,  to  workplace  violence  and  to  unsafe  acts  that  may  endanger 
coworkers  and  customers  as  well  as  the  problem  employee.  The  number  of 
employers  that  subject  their  employees  to  drug  and  alcohol  tests  has 
increased  steadily  throughout  the  1990s.  (See  Table  5.1.) 

Not  withstanding  a  slight  but  somewhat  troubling  increase  in  1997,  the 
number  of  workers  reporting  current  use  of  illicit  drugs  or  heavy  alcohol 
has  declined  significantly  since  1985.  (See  Tables  5.2  and  5.3.)  Today,  many 
employers  recognize  that  by  investing  in  intervention  and  treatment  for 
employees  with  alcohol  and  drug  addictions,  they  are  able  to  retain  quali- 
fied, trained  workers  who  may  be  difficult  to  replace.  Through  its  Working 
Partners  for  an  Alcohol-  and  Drug- Free  Workplace  initiative,  the  Depart- 
ment encourages  employers  and  unions  to  cooperate  in  developing  policies 
and  programs  that  enhance  the  safety  of  both  workers  and  the  public,  pro- 
vide help  to  employees  with  personal  health  problems,  and  also  protect 
workers'  rights. 

Genetic  testing,  which  may  be  used  to  determine  a  person's  future  health 
risks,  poses  concerns  about  potential  discrimination  when  it  is  applied  to 
employees.  A  variety  of  measures  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  in 
state  legislatures  to  ban  genetic  testing  as  a  precondition  of  employment  or 
health  insurance  coverage. 

Workplace  stress  is  also  an  emerging  health  issue.  About  1  in  5 
Americans  works  49  hours  or  more  a  week.  Studies  indicate  that  three- 
fourths  of  workers  believe  there  is  more  on-the-job  stress  than  a  generation 
ago.  And  researchers  increasingly  attribute  a  wide  range  of  health  effects  to 
stress,  including  increased  risk  of  cardiovascular  disease,  psychological  dis- 
orders such  as  depression  and  burnout,  gastrointestinal  disorders,  and 
workplace  injuries.  The  impact  of  sleep  deprivation  on  the  workplace  and 
society  is  also  beginning  to  enter  the  public  consciousness.  Adequate  sleep 
is  important  to  health  and  necessary  for  alertness  at  work.  Americans  aver- 
age fewer  hours  sleeping  than  they  should — an  average  of  seven  hours  per 
night  on  weeknights,  compared  to  the  eight  hours  experts  say  is  the 
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TABLE    5.1       Percentage  of  employers  who  use  drug  testing,  1990-1998 


Type  of  testing 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

Perform  drug  tests 

52 

63 

73 

78 

76 

78 

81 

74 

74 

Test  new  hires 

34 

48 

57 

65 

61 

63 

68 

64 

62 

Test  employees 

38 

52 

62 

66 

65 

68 

70 

62 

62 

iouicii  American  Management  Association's  Survey 

on  Workplace  Testing:  Medical  Teiting.W) 

TABLE  5.2 

Percentage  of  workers  ages  1 8  to  49  r 

eporting  heavy  alcohol 

use,* 

1985-1997 

Employment 
status 

1985 

1988 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

All  workers 

8.5 

6.5 

6.8 

7.6 

7.0 

7.0 

8.3 

7.5 

7.4 

7.7 

Full-time 

11.2 

8.1 

8.6 

8.5 

7.8 

8.5 

8.4 

7.8 

8.2 

7.6 

Part-time 

7.4 

7.3 

6.8 

6.9 

6.9 

6.4 

7.0 

6.5 

5.9 

6.3 

Unemployed 

6.9 

7.8 

6.4 

11.1 

10.7 

11.5 

10.8 

11.1 

11.1 

11.7 

'Heavy  alcohol  use  is  defined  as  drinking  five  or  more  drinks  on  five  or  more  occasions  during  the  previous  30  days 
iouicii  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration,  Results  from  ! 997  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse 


TABLE    5.3       Percentage  of  workers  ages  18  to  49  reporting  current  illicit  drug  use,  1985-1997 


Employment 
status 

1985 

1988 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

All  workers 

16.5 

10.2 

8.9 

8.9 

8.0 

8.1 

8.4 

7.9 

8.4 

8.6 

Full-time 

17.5 

10.5 

8.6 

7.9 

7.4 

7.7 

7.6 

6.8 

7.7 

7.7 

Part-time 

15.8 

12.1 

10.6 

10.8 

8.7 

10.6 

9.0 

10.2 

9.7 

9.3 

Unemployed 

27.6 

20.5 

15.5 

18.7 

16.6 

14.0 

16.2 

15.7 

15.1 

16.5 

•  ourcii  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration.  Results  from  1997  Household  Survey  on  Drug  Abuse 


average  need.  An  astounding  37  percent  of  adults  report  being  so  sleepy 
during  the  day  that  it  interferes  with  their  daily  activities.  Estimates  of  the 
annual  costs  of  sleep  deprivation — from  lost  productivity,  absenteeism,  ill- 
ness, and  injury — range  up  to  $18  billion.  In  addition  to  those  workers  who 
do  not  get  enough  sleep  due  to  the  demands  of  balancing  work  and  family, 
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20  percent  of  American  employees  work  a  night  shift  and  must  sleep  when 
most  human  activity  and  interaction  takes  place.8 

Because  healthy  employees  are  more  productive  employees,  many 
employers  have  begun  actively  to  promote  personal  health  in  the  work- 
place. Wellness  programs  of  varying  scope  are  common  in  large  firms  and 
in  some  smaller  ones.  Other  health  initiatives — smoking  cessation  cam- 
paigns, health  risk  assessments,  and  employee  assistance  programs  to  deal 
with  personal  stress  as  well  as  substance  abuse  problems — can  be  found  in 
81  percent  of  workplaces.9  However,  employees  in  small  workplaces  are 
considerably  less  likely  to  have  health  promotion  programs  available  to 
them  than  are  employees  in  large  workplaces. 


The  Future 


Workplaces  are  safer  and  healthier  than  ever  before,  but  both  the 
intractable  health  and  safety  hazards  of  yesterday  and  the  unknowable 
hazards  of  tomorrow  will  require  continued  vigilance  and  cooperation 
among  workers,  employers,  unions,  and  governments.  Preventing  and 
resolving  old  problems — and  recognizing  new  ones  early  on — will  also 
require  new  efforts  in  research  and  development.  New  technologies,  which 
can  resolve  many  workplace  health  and  safety  concerns,  can  also  create 
them.  Some  solutions,  however,  are  simple  ones:  changing  the  way  we  work 
can  help  reduce  many  workplace  injuries  and  illnesses,  and  training  can 
create  awareness  to  help  recognize  and  avoid  potential  workplace  hazards. 

Workplaces  are  fairer  than  ever  before,  but  here,  too,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  While  women  and  minorities  have  made  many  advances — in  educa- 
tional attainment,  employment,  and  earnings— there  are  still  workplaces 
where  they  are  not  welcome,  including  many  executive  suites.  Tomorrow's 
work  will  place  even  more  of  a  premium  on  workers  with  education  and 
skills.  Employers  can  ill  afford  to  shut  out  high  performers  based  on  race  or 
color,  disability,  national  origin,  gender,  religion,  or  age.  What  is  right  and 
legal — equality  of  workplace  opportunity — is  increasingly  an  economic 
necessity. 

Workers  deserve — and  employers  benefit  from — safe,  healthful,  fair,  and 
inclusive  workplaces.  With  continued  attention  from  and  cooperation 
among  policymakers,  workers,  unions,  and  employers,  we  can  build  on  the 
considerable  progress  of  the  last  three  decades  toward  a  future  where 
workplaces  are  safer  and  workers  are  hired,  developed,  and  promoted 
based  solely  on  their  abilities. 
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Technology 


The  rapid  computerization  and  networking  of  American  businesses, 
industries,  and  homes  has  been  called  a  "microprocessor  revolution." 
That  revolution  is  fundamentally  transforming  the  way — and  the 
speed  with  which — people  think,  connect,  collaborate,  design  and  build, 
locate  resources,  manipulate  tools,  conduct  research,  analyze  and  forecast, 
reach  markets,  present  themselves  and  their  wares,  move  and  track  prod- 
ucts, make  transactions — in  short,  do  business. 


Technology  Is  Transforming  the  U.S.  Economy 


Advances  in  the  computer  industry,  coupled  with  those  in  telecommunica- 
tions, have  created  the  new  information  technology,  or  IT,  industry  and 
inaugurated  an  information  age.  By  2006,  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  workers 
will  be  employed  in  industries  that  produce  or  intensively  use  information 
technology,  products,  and  services,  according  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  projections.1 

The  workplace  and  workforce  impacts  of  these  technological  changes 
have  been  so  pervasive,  so  dramatic  in  size  and  speed,  as  to  be  hard  to 
describe.  A  brief  look  backward,  however,  is  illustrative. 

Starting  in  the  1950s,  an  entirely  new  industry  was  established,  led  by 
the  large  "mainframe"  computer  companies  such  as  IBM,  RCA,  Honeywell, 
and  Univac.  These  companies  opened  a  host  of  new  jobs  producing,  main- 
taining, and  servicing  computer  systems.  Computer  programmers,  key- 
punch operators,  computer  service  technicians,  and  computer  sales 
personnel  were  soon  in  demand  by  the  tens  of  thousands — good  jobs  to  sup- 
port a  growing  industry. 
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Yet  in  less  than  fifty  years,  only  a  relative  handful  of  the  jobs  created  in 
that  initial  wave  of  computerization  still  exist,  held  by  workers  servicing 
older  systems  still  in  operation.  In  their  wake  have  come  millions  of  still- 
newer  jobs  in  an  ever- widening  variety  of  computer  applications  created  to 
capitalize  on  the  capacities  of  hardware  and  software  systems.  The  life  span 
of  a  personal  computer  provides  one  illustration  of  the  diminishing  time 
between  introduction  and  "obsolescence"  of  new  technologies.  The  average 
life  of  a  personal  computer,  or  PC,  decreased  from  4  1/2  years  in  1992  to  just 
over  3  years  in  1999,  and  is  predicted  to  be  only  2  years  by  2007. 2 


The  Information  Technology  Industry  Is  Evolving 
Rapidly 

To  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  transformation  underway,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  grasp  both  the  scope  and  the  speed  of  this  revolution.  Its  roots  are 
indeed  very  recent,  beginning  with  the  widespread  introduction  of  large 
mainframe  computers  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  followed  by  steady  advances 
in  computing  power  that  permitted  a  decrease  in  their  physical  size.  The 
introduction  and  dramatic  growth  of  personal  computers  in  the  1980s  took 
even  the  computer  industry  by  surprise,  threatening  the  mainframe  opera- 
tions of  the  larger  companies.  Computers  moved  into  millions  of  American 
homes. 

Connecting  personal  computers  so  that  people  throughout  an  organiza- 
tion could  communicate  expanded  the  possibilities  for  these  tools.  Once 
such  local  area  networks,  or  LANs,  were  established,  it  was  a  relatively 
short  step  to  linking  an  individual  computer  or  a  whole  network  with 
remote  users  over  telephone  lines,  using  a  modem  to  transmit  the  signal. 
Access  by  personal  computer  to  information  in  remote  mainframes,  bulletin 
boards,  and  other  networks  significantly  enhanced  the  utility  and  power  of 
these  networks. 

When  computers  needed  to  "talk"  to  one  another,  incompatibilities 
among  computer  systems  became  a  problem,  which  in  turn  was  addressed 
by  efforts  to  standardize  file  formats,  creating  a  common  language.  This 
language — HTML,  for  hypertext  markup  language — became  the  core  of  the 
Internet.  Widespread  acceptance  of  the  Internet  brought  together  the 
power  of  computing  with  a  standardized  protocol,  enabling  millions  of  com- 
puters to  communicate  with  one  another.  An  estimated  64  million 
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Moore's  Law  (named  for  the  founder  of  Intel  Corporation)  holds  that  the  processing 
power  of  microchips  doubles  every  18  months.  The  costs  of  computing  are  falling 
sharply,  dropping  by  nearly  25  percent  per  year,5  underpinning  the  growing  importance 
of  technology  in  the  workplace,  the  development  of  the  Internet,  and  the  reduction  in 
communication  costs  that  is  a  factor  in  the  globalization  of  the  economy. 


The  market  for  under-$1 ,000  personal  computers  now  makes  up  half  of  all  U.S.  comput- 
er sales.  As  a  result,  half  of  U.S.  homes  have  PCs.6  In  1 997,  the  most  powerful  PCs  on 
Business  Week's  yearly  "best  buys"  list  were  priced  over  $3,000;  in  1998,  only  one  PC 
on  the  list  was  that  expensive.  A  standard  PC  in  1 997  came  with  32  megabytes  of  mem- 
ory and  a  4-gigabyte  hard  drive;  in  1998,  a  similarly  priced  model  came  with  twice  the 
memory  and  a  zip  drive  or  a  DVD  drive  as  well. 

The  future  of  computers  may  extend  to  the  realm  of  what  was  previously  only  science 
fiction.  Noted  computer  scientist  Ray  Kurzweil  predicts  that  by  2019,  a  $1,000  comput- 
er (in  1999  dollars)  will  be  able  to  perform  20  million  billion  calculations  per  second 
and  will  be  equivalent  in  sophistication  to  the  human  brain.7 

Improvements  in  computer  technology  signify  that  computers  will  be  an  even  stronger 
presence  in  the  American  workplace  in  the  future. 

Americans  go  online  every  month.3  The  Internet  generated  an  estimated 
$300  billion  in  revenues  in  1998,  approaching  the  size  of  the  automobile 
industry.4 

The  power  of  the  Internet  and  the  increasing  power  of  computers  (see 
Box  6.1),  which  allow  for  digitizing  various  forms  of  communication  from 
voice  to  video,  are  driving  the  information  technology  and  communications 
industries  toward  convergence.  Television,  voice  communication,  the 
Internet,  and  other  forms  of  communication  are  all  moving  towards  com- 
mon frameworks  based  on  digital  systems.  With  these  common  frame- 
works, all  such  forms  of  information  can  be  transmitted  on  common 
distribution  systems,  processed  by  common  microprocessor  technologies, 
and  stored  in  common  digital  filing  structures. 


The  Technological  Revolution  Spreads 


The  growth  and  reach  of  the  Internet  enables  virtually  free  communication 
among  a  large  number  of  people.  In  1995,  there  were  only  22  million 
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Internet  users  in  the  United  States.  By  1998,  the  figure  had  quadrupled  to 
88  million.  Estimates  are  for  110  million  users  in  1999  and  133  million  by 
the  year  2000.8 

It  took  only  seven  years  for  the  Internet  to  be  adopted  by  30  percent  of 
Americans,  compared  to  seventeen  years  for  television  and  thirty-eight 
years  for  the  telephone.9  This  dramatic  growth  is  continuing  as  the  infor- 
mation available  on  the  Internet  is  growing  rapidly  and  its  utility  to  users 
is  increasing.  A  novelty  in  the  mid-1990s,  the  Web  has  become  a  household 
word  and  an  indispensable  tool  of  industry. 

Internet  access  has  not  grown  evenly,  however.  High-income  households 
are  twenty  times  as  likely  to  be  connected  to  the  Internet  as  those  at  the 
lowest  income  level.  Black  and  Hispanic  households  are  about  two-fifths  as 
likely  to  have  home  Internet  access  as  are  white  households,  and  those  in 
rural  areas  lag  behind  those  in  urban  areas.  But  at  least  some  of  these  dif- 
ferences are  diminishing.  The  difference  in  access  between  blacks  and 
whites,  for  example,  is  narrowing  for  those  with  incomes  at  or  above 
$75,000.10  In  1999,  40  percent  of  blacks  age  18  or  older  used  the  Internet  at 
home  or  at  work,  compared  to  55  percent  of  the  general  population  (includ- 
ing blacks).11 

The  computer  and  IT  revolutions  have  changed  virtually  every  industry 
in  the  economy.  Numerous  examples  illustrate  the  point: 

♦  A  manufacturing  plant  can  be  operated  by  a  handful  of  technicians  control- 
ling robotic  systems. 

♦  State-of-the-art  inventory  systems  can  supply  needed  parts  "just  in  time"  for 
assembly. 

♦  New  jobs  have  been  created  in  airfreight  and  delivery  systems  to  service  such 
just-in-time  inventory  operations. 

♦  Handheld  mobile  phones  have  become  commonplace,  and  digital  phone  sys- 
tems will  soon  be  able  to  reach  anyone  in  the  world  via  satellite. 

Businesses  have  found  ways  to  reduce  the  costs  of  carrying  large  invento- 
ries of  intermediate  parts  and  finished  goods  through  computer-managed 
inventories  and  just-in-time  manufacturing  and  servicing.  Barcode  scan- 
ners like  those  at  store  checkout  counters  are  among  the  innovations  that 
have  helped  businesses  meet  consumer  demand  more  effectively  by  more 
closely  monitoring  inventories,  reducing  lead  time  for  delivery  of  goods,  and 
reducing  inventories. 

Leading  manufacturers  have  developed  computer  links  to  their  suppliers 
and  customers.  Their  suppliers  follow  progress  on  the  production  line  via 
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computer  hookup  and  can  plan  on  shipping  parts  and  materials  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  minimizing  inventories  and  downtime.  Their  cus- 
tomers have  computer  access  to  the  latest  production  status  and  thus  know 
precisely  when  to  expect  delivery.  A  major  airplane  manufacturer,  for  exam- 
ple, maintains  a  parts-distribution  Web  page  that  greatly  speeds  the  pace 
at  which  planes  are  serviced.  Locating  a  part  used  to  take  five  to  ten  hours, 
often  forcing  cancellation  of  a  flight;  parts  can  now  be  located  within  min- 
utes. Diesel-engine  manufacturers  link  via  computer  to  the  service  records 
of  the  truck  engines  they  have  sold,  permitting  them  to  predict  more  pre- 
cisely the  demand  for  replacement  engines.  Global  manufacturing  compa- 
nies link  their  design  centers  in  different  countries  to  create  international 
design  teams. 

The  technological  revolution  has  also  launched  entirely  new  industries, 
such  as  biotechnology.  Literally  hundreds  of  new  companies  have  emerged 
in  areas  unheard  of  a  decade  ago.  Advances  in  virology,  cancer  research, 
and  neurology  are  being  made  as  a  direct  result  of  advances  in  computa- 
tional and  information  systems.  Researchers  can  now  use  genetic  mapping 
systems  to  locate  the  genes  responsible  for  a  variety  of  hereditary  diseases. 
Emerging  industries  such  as  environmental  technology  benefit  from  appli- 
cations ranging  from  remote  sensing  systems  to  biological  agents  that  eat 
harmful  chemicals  or  waste — applications  made  possible  through  advances 
in  computer  and  information  technologies. 

The  growth  of  information  technology  has  also  had  its  darker  side. 
Fighting  computer  viruses  like  the  Melissa  virus  and  the  Explore.zip  worm 
cost  businesses  worldwide  $7.6  billion  in  the  first  half  of  1999. 12  The 
increasing  accessibility  of  data  has  also  raised  privacy  concerns.  The  new 
technology  has  made  it  very  easy  to  collect  personal  information,  such  as 
medical  records,  and  make  it  available  to  a  large  number  of  users. 


Technology  and  Job  Creation 

Employment  patterns  in  the  computer-manufacturing  sector  illustrate  the 
complex  impact  of  technological  change  on  the  workforce.  Computer- 
manufacturing  jobs  skyrocketed  until  1984  as  American  producers  domi- 
nated world  production  of  all  kinds  of  computers.  Between  the  appearance 
of  the  first  PCs  in  the  mid-1970s  and  1983,  computer  industry  jobs  in  the 
United  States  grew  by  nearly  80  percent,  while  total  U.S.  manufacturing 
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Box  6.2 

"Web"ster's  dictionary  for  the  twenty-first  century 

browser 

e-commerce 

e-mail 

hypertext  markup  language  (HTML) 

HTML  tags 

Internet 

Java 

search  engine 

simple  mail  transfer  protocol  (SMTP) 
stub  networks 

uniform  resource  locator  (URL) 
virtual  server 

World  Wide  Web  (WWW) 
Web  page 
Web  servers 
Web  site 

employment  grew  by  only  4  percent.13  This  dramatic  growth  was  interrupt- 
ed, however,  by  the  entry  of  foreign  computer  producers  into  U.S.  markets, 
which  contributed  to  a  26  percent  drop  in  U.S.  computer  employment 
between  1983  and  1994.14 

That  drop  in  computer-production  jobs,  however,  was  more  than  offset  by 
growth  in  computer-related  jobs  for  sales  clerks,  software  designers,  and 
LAN  operators.  This  dynamic  characterizes  the  rapidly  evolving  industry: 
significant  growth  in  new  jobs  and  activities  masks  the  destruction  of  older 
jobs.  This  "churning"  in  employment  often  goes  unnoticed.  Downsizing, 
rightsizing,  efficiency  mergers,  and  buyouts  are  facts  of  life  in  this  industry 
and  throughout  the  new  economy. 

With  the  continued  rapid  evolution  of  technology,  the  cycle  of  job  growth, 
destruction,  and  creation  will  also  continue  into  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
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of  yesterday  . . .  and  tomorrow 

Yesterday's  jobs 

keypunch  operators 
typewriter  repair  technicians 
mechanical  calculating  machine  repair  technicians 
word-processing  machine  repair  technicians 
COBOL  and  FORTRAN  instructors 
mimeograph  production  technicians 
Tomorrow's  jobs 
Webmasters 
LAN  operators 
help-desk  operators 
knowledge  engineers 
CAD/CAM  operators 
desktop  publishing  operators 


dynamics  of  the  change  may  be  less  obvious  in  the  future  but  much  more 
widespread.  Pick  up  any  newspaper  and  read  a  story  about  the  demand  for 
high-tech  jobs,  a  demand  reflected  in  the  classified  ads  and  their  numerous 
listings  for  computer  specialists,  programmers,  database  administrators, 
Web  designers,  and  so  on.  The  Washington  Post  classifieds  for  one  day  in 
May  1999,  for  example,  showed  job  openings  for  Visual  Basic,  Java,  and 
CGI  programmers,  help-desk  administrators,  e-cable  systems  designers, 
GIS  analysts,  and  call-routing  specialists — all  highly  technical  jobs,  often 
requiring  years  of  training  and  experience  to  qualify. 

Yet  these  jobs  often  require  much  more  than  the  latest  high-tech  skills. 
What  may  not  show  up  in  the  text  of  a  classified  ad  is  that  the  content  of 
these  high-tech  jobs  is  changing.  More  employers  want  computer  special- 
ists to  be  knowledgeable  about  the  industry  their  business  is  in,  in  addition 
to  being  technically  skilled. 

Jobs  for  database  administrators,  for  example,  are  among  a  cluster  of 
related  occupations  that  are  projected  to  increase  by  118  percent  by  2006. 
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Many  employers  require  their  database  administrators  to  have  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  computer  science,  but  for  some  employers  that  will  not  be  enough. 
The  database  administrator  for  a  publisher  of  electronic  newsletters  on 
health  care  or  engineering  may  also  need  to  have  strong  writing  and  edit- 
ing skills  and  special  knowledge  of  those  industries. 

Even  workers  in  "nontech"  jobs  are  discovering  that  the  technology 
revolution  has  not  passed  them  by.  In  fact,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  job  that  does 
not  require  some  knowledge  of  computers  or  computer-based  systems.  On 
any  given  day,  newspaper  classifieds  in  cities  are  loaded  with  help-wanted 
ads  that  seem  to  be  designed  for  workers  with  little  or  no  experience  with 
technology: 

♦  Administrative  help  is  needed  to  reorganize  an  office. 

♦  Experienced  auto  mechanics  are  wanted  by  car  dealerships  and  service 
stations. 

♦  Receptionists  are  needed  to  handle  busy  phone  lines. 

♦  A  travel  agency  needs  an  experienced  "leisure  agent." 

What  all  of  these  jobs  have  in  common  is  the  high  level  of  technological 
skills  needed  to  perform  them.  Large  or  small,  employers  are  no  longer  sat- 
isfied with  an  office  worker  who  is  "good  with  figures"  or  "detail  oriented." 
Administrative  staff  must  now  be  familiar  with  word-processing  suites, 
accounting  and  billing  software,  human  resources  packages  that  are 
computer-based,  and  12-  to  24-line  phone  systems  that  provide  call  for- 
warding, voicemail,  and  conference  bridges. 

"Old  school"  auto  mechanics  can  forget  about  getting  a  job  if  they  lack  the 
skills  to  use  computer-based  diagnostic  tools  now  standard  in  repair  shops. 
And  travel  agents  who  cannot  adroitly  make  travel  arrangements  using  an 
automated  system  may  soon  find  themselves  relegated  to  hand-delivering 
airline  tickets.  Even  doctors  and  lawyers  use  technology  every  day  for 
research,  record  keeping,  or  simply  to  communicate  with  colleagues  and 
clients. 

As  the  tools  of  each  trade  become  more  sophisticated,  many  more  occupa- 
tions will  have  "tech"  elements.  Most  workers  will  need  basic  computer 
skills  to  enter  their  chosen  occupations  and  additional  specialized  training 
in  field-specific  applications  to  advance.  It  will  indeed  be  a  world  that 
rewards  lifelong  learning. 

The  overall  employment  picture  in  high-tech  industries  is  extremely 
bright.  High  technology  has  added  over  one  million  jobs  to  the  U.S. 
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Box  6.4 

Veterans  lead  the  way 

Every  year,  almost  200,000  service  members  leave  the  military  and  join  over  15  million 
other  veterans  in  the  civilian  labor  force — all  with  a  host  of  skills.  These  veterans  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  meet  the  challenges  and  demands  of  working  in  the  twenty-first 
century's  rapidly  changing,  global  economy. 

With  the  help  of  the  Veterans'  Employment  and  Training  Service,  veterans  have  formed 
innovative  labor-management  partnerships  to  place  qualified  veterans  in  high-tech 
apprenticeship  programs  or  directly  into  jobs.  Combining  classroom  and  on-the-job 
training,  these  apprenticeship  programs  help  veterans  qualify  in  many  high-tech  jobs, 
including  computer  programming  and  systems  analysis,  computer  and  telecommunica- 
tions network  installation,  and  high-  and  low-voltage  utility  system  repair.  These  pro- 
grams can  be  used  as  models  for  other  training  programs  targeting  older  workers,  youths, 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because  of  technological  change,  and  others. 


economy  since  1993. 15  Real  average  wages  in  these  industries  increased  19 
percent  from  1990  to  1997,  compared  with  a  5  percent  average  increase 
across  the  private  sector.  The  average  high-tech  job  today  pays  78  percent 
more  than  the  private-sector  average.16 


Technology  Is  Revolutionizing  the  Way  We  Work 

In  the  20th  century,  mass-production  occupations  were  steadily  replaced  by 
office-worker  and  service-provider  occupations.  Indeed,  virtually  all  of  the 
jobs  that  were  lost  in  goods  production  and  distribution  since  1969  have 
been  offset  by  office  jobs.17  Rather  than  industrial  machinery,  these  work- 
ers' tools  are  telephones,  fax  machines,  and  personal  computers.  With  the 
rapid  introduction  of  mobile  phones,  laptops,  e-mail,  and  the  Internet,  the 
traditional  time  and  space  requirements  of  office  workers  are  no  longer  the 
rigid  constraints  of  the  past.  In  particular,  the  growth  in  computer  applica- 
tions and  the  Internet  has  enormous  potential  to  help  lower  barriers  to  job 
opportunity  for  workers  with  disabilities. 

A  beginning  trend  in  the  increased  use  of  flextime  and  flexiplace  followed 
the  lifting  of  traditional  constraints.  Only  a  fraction  of  employers  currently 
avail  themselves  of  such  arrangements,  but  new  technologies  that  permit 
this  flexibility  have  been  introduced  relatively  recently:  access  to  the 
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Box  6.5 

Going  to  the  office  is  not  what  it  used  to  he 

As  technology  enables  workers  to  decentralize  their  work,  clocking  "in"  and  "out"  will 
no  longer  be  necessary.  Workers  may  rarely  be  in  the  office,  and  their  working  hours 
may  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  traditional  nine-to-five  schedule.  What  might  the 
workplace  look  like  in  the  year  2020? 

wireless  computers 

video-mail 

videophones 

Video-mail,  complete  with  sound  and  an  image  of  the  sender,  will  pop  up  on  a  wireless 
computer  screen  that  the  worker  can  access  anywhere. 

Videophones  will  provide  "real  time"  images  along  with  conversation. 

Meetings,  conferences,  and  seminars  that  include  participants  in  different  locations 
worldwide  will  be  conducted  via  satellite. 

Though  office  buildings  will  not  disappear,  the  space  inside  them  will  be  reconfigured  to 
support  a  workforce  that  comes  in  primarily  to  attend  meetings  and  retrieve  data.  The 
office  of  the  future  will  be  a  place  for  focused  work  that  requires  true  collaboration.  It 
will  also  be  a  key  site  for  socializing  and  cementing  the  relationships  that  keep  an  orga- 
nization going. 

SOURCE:  Adapted  from  Susan  Paynter,  "Workplace  2020:  What's  in  Store  for 
Working  Mothers  in  the  Brave  New  Business  World  of  Tomorrow,"  in  Working  Woman, 
May  1999. 


Internet,  widespread  use  of  e-mail,  and  the  prevalence  of  cellular  and  digi- 
tal phones  all  occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  the  1990s.  As  the  popularity  of 
these  tools  grew,  their  costs  decreased.  Prevalence  has  demystified  their 
use,  making  them  ordinary  implements  for  conducting  business. 

Because  the  new  technology  is  flexible,  the  workplace  of  the  future  will 
see  a  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  workers  who  work  from  their 
homes  or  some  location  other  than  the  office,  though  the  overall  proportion 
of  workers  who  do  so  will  remain  small  in  the  near  future. 

Assistive  technologies  are  opening  up  the  workplace  to  individuals  with 
disabilities.  Character  readers  and  voice  recognition  devices,  for  example, 
help  workers  with  visual  impairments.  (See  Box  6.6.)  "Smart"  prostheses 
employing  microprocessors  help  their  wearers  to  perform  workplace  tasks. 
Communications  and  computers  make  possible  accommodations  such  as 
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home-based  work,  flexible  schedules,  and  job  sharing.  Home-based 
customer-call-in  centers  are  examples  of  businesses  that,  because  of 
advances  in  technology,  have  been  able  to  tap  the  abilities  of  workers  with 
disabilities. 

New  flexibility  in  the  workplace  presents  a  number  of  opportunities  and 
challenges.  Telecommuting  and  flexiplace  programs  will  reduce  commuting 
time — creating  more  family  time — allowing  workers  to  live  in  areas  far 
from  their  employers'  offices.  These  new  work  options  particularly  benefit 
workers  facing  child-rearing  and  eldercare  responsibilities  and  workers 
with  disabilities.  But  the  flexibility  also  opens  up  the  possibility  of  exploita- 
tion and  abuse  if  employers  require  homework  above  and  beyond  normal 
working  hours  or  establish  modern  home  sweatshops.  Workers  physically 
isolated  from  their  coworkers  and  supervisor  may  also  encounter  a  kind  of 
discrimination — in  promotions  or  other  workplace  opportunities — based  on 
lack  of  "face  time"  with  senior  officials. 


Changing  Relationships,  Changing  Risk, 
Changing  Regulation 

The  potential  for  employer  abuse  of  flexible  workplace  arrangements  raises 
the  broader  issue  of  whether  present  laws  are  adequate  for  new 
workplaces.  The  Department  of  Labor  administers  approximately  180  labor 
laws.  Other  agencies,  such  as  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  enforce  other  fundamen- 
tal worker-protection  laws.  By  and  large,  these  laws  were  enacted  when  the 
most  prevalent  workplace  model  involved  a  stable  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship, with  the  typical  employee  working  full-time,  but  new  workplace 
technologies  are  changing  this  model. 

Changing  technology  also  has  potential  impact  on  other  workplace 
issues,  such  as  the  safety  and  health  of  workers.  Technology  can  cause 
ergonomic  problems — and  solve  them.  (See  Box  6.7.)  The  manufacture  of 
computer  chips  may  expose  workers  to  new  chemicals,  whose  hazards  are 
not  yet  understood.  And  enforcing  job  safety  and  health  laws  may  be  diffi- 
cult when  offices  are  located  in  private  homes. 

New  technologies  might  also  affect  worker  rights  in  new  ways.  Genetic 
testing  of  current  or  prospective  employees  has  raised  concern  about  new 
discriminatory  practices  such  as  screening  out  persons  who  may  incur  high 
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Box  6.6 

Workplace  technology  for  people  with  disabilities 

Most  people  with  significant  disabilities  are  not  employed,  despite  the  fact  that  many 
have  relevant  labor-market  skills  and  the  booming  economy  of  the  1990s  has  left 
employers  facing  a  severe  labor  shortage.  Technology  is  bringing  more  people  with  dis- 
abilities into  the  workplace  by  removing  at  least  some  of  the  physical  and  communica- 
tion barriers  that  have  historically  forced  isolation  and  segregation. 

To  better  meet  the  employment  needs  of  its  agencies  and  of  people  with  disabilities,  as 
well  as  to  further  its  role  as  a  model  employer,  the  federal  government  has  made  signifi- 
cant investments  in  providing  the  employment  supports  necessary  to  hire  and  maintain 
employees  with  disabilities.  For  example,  the  Computer/Electronic  Accommodations 
Program,  or  CAP,  established  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  in  1990,  helps  expand 
employment  opportunity  for  persons  with  disabilities  by  providing  assistive  technology 
to  employees  and  managers  in  the  Department  of  Defense  and  other  federal  agencies. 
Assistive  technologies  are  technical  accommodations,  including  large-screen  monitors, 
voice-recognition  software,  alternative  keyboards,  Braille  displays  and  printers,  and 
other  tools,  that  make  computer  and  telecommunications  systems  accessible  to  employ- 
ees with  disabilities.'8  CAP  provides  a  number  of  other  disability-related  services.  The 
program  funds  sign-language  interpreters,  readers,  and  personal  assistants  for  employees 
with  disabilities  who  need  to  attend  long-term  training;  provides  accurate  and  timely 
needs  assessments;  and  hosts  the  CAP  Technology  Evaluation  Center,  or  CAPTEC,  where 
employees  and  their  managers  can  explore  alternative  accommodations  at  workstations 
equipped  with  a  wide  variety  of  assistive  technologies.  People  seeking  solutions  to 
accessibility  problems  can  visit  CAPTEC  to  see  and  compare  the  types  of  equipment 
available.  Thus  customers  are  assured  that  they  purchase  the  product  most  effective  at 
helping  the  employee  carry  out  his  or  her  job. 

medical  costs.  In  1998,  the  American  Management  Association  surveyed 
firms  on  the  use  of  genetic  testing  and  found  that  fewer  than  one  percent 
were  performing  such  tests.19  However,  the  fact  that  such  tests  are  being 
performed  at  all  raises  questions  regarding  potential  abuses — questions 
that  need  to  be  addressed  early  on. 

Of  more  immediate  concern  is  the  issue  of  workplace  privacy.  Forty-five 
percent  of  major  U.S.  firms — according  to  a  1999  survey  by  the  American 
Management  Association — report  that  they  record  and  review  employees' 
communications  and  activities  on  the  job,  including  telephone  calls,  e-mail, 
and  computer  files.  This  represents  a  10  percent  increase  since  1997.  Firms 
cited  cost  control,  legal  concerns,  and  performance  reviews  as  reasons  for 
these  practices.20  As  technology  provides  more  sophisticated  methods  of 
monitoring  and  surveillance,  privacy  issues  may  arise  more  often. 
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Ergonomics  and  the  workplace 


Box  6.7 


Technology  is  a  powerful  influence  in  the  workplace:  it  both  creates  and  solves  problems. 

Musculoskeletal  disorders — "ergonomic"  problems — arise  when  equipment  and  jobs  are 
designed  without  sufficient  regard  for  the  physical  capabilities  of  workers.  Examples  are 
familiar:  back  injuries  caused  by  heavy  lifting;  shoulder,  elbow,  and  wrist  injuries  due  to 
excessive  repetitive  motion;  and  muscle  strain  when  a  job  requires  excessive  force  or 
working  for  long  periods  in  awkward  postures,  such  as  bending  from  the  waist  or  work- 
ing with  arms  raised  above  the  head.  Even  physical  tasks  that  seem  to  require  little  force, 
such  as  keyboard  data  entry,  carry  a  risk  of  injury  to  the  wrists,  such  as  carpal  tunnel 
syndrome.  In  the  past,  many  workers  simply  lost  their  jobs  when  these  injuries 
occurred — and  many  still  do. 

While  technology  may  cause  some  of  these  problems,  it  is  also  a  source  of  solutions. 
Industries  have  developed  new  equipment  and  redesigned  older  tools  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  sources  of  ergonomic  problems.  Workers  in  the  meat-packing  industry,  for 
example,  can  now  use  power-assisted  devices,  reducing  the  effort  required  to  do  their 
jobs.  Their  hand  tools  also  have  been  improved  to  reduce  vibration  and  require  less 
force.  Improved  lift  devices  reduce  or  eliminate  their  need  to  lift  and  carry  heavy  loads. 

However,  technology  is  not  simply  tools  and  hardware;  management  is  also  an  important 
dimension.  Good  management  can  identify  existing  and  potential  hazards  and  seek  out 
preventive  measures  that  will  avoid  injuries — and  the  costs  and  pain  they  bring.  Workplace 
ergonomic  programs  are  one  example  of  management  technology  in  action.  In  these  pro- 
grams, workers  and  managers  together  identify  hazards,  develop  and  test  solutions,  train 
workers,  and  evaluate  and  report  on  their  efforts.  In  workplaces  with  unions,  a  joint  labor- 
management  committee  can  handle  many  of  these  functions.  Good  programs  also  feature 
appropriate  medical  management  to  ensure  that  small,  temporary  problems  do  not 
become  large,  permanent  ones.  And  these  programs  may  operate  within  existing  manage- 
ment and  safety  programs  to  improve  their  efficiency  and  cost-effectiveness. 


Technology  can  also  have  a  positive  impact.  Computer-based  technology 
has  sped  up  and  broadened  the  access  to  information  for  workers  and  busi- 
nesses. The  Department  of  Labor  has  funded  a  Web  site  to  help  bring 
together  job  seekers  and  employers  in  a  virtual  labor  market.  (See  Box  6.8.) 
The  site  provides  information  electronically  on  job  openings,  job  seekers, 
education  and  training  opportunities,  and  career  counseling. 

Employers  spent  $105  billion  on  online  recruiting  in  1998.  Such  spending 
is  expected  to  increase  more  than  tenfold  by  2008.  The  power  of  online  job 
hunting  is  exemplified  at  Cisco  Systems,  where  two  out  of  three  new  hires 
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Box  6.8 

Creating  a  virtual  electronic  labor  market — America's  Career  Kit 

With  the  introduction  of  America's  Job  Bank,  the  Department  of  Labor  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  virtual  labor  market — America's  Career  Kit.  America's  Job  Bank  is  a  "demand  side" 
Web  site  where  employers  have  already  listed  more  than  one  million  job  openings  which 
can  be  viewed  daily  by  thousands  of  job  seekers.  Registered  employers  can  now  upload 
new  job  openings  to  the  site  daily,  permitting  them  to  keep  their  requirements  up-to-date. 

The  second  building  block  of  the  virtual  labor  market  is  America's  Talent  Bank,  a  Web 
site  where  job  seekers  can  post  their  resumes.  This  "supply  side"  site,  an  important  com- 
panion to  the  Job  Bank,  currently  hosts  400,000  resumes. 

The  third  building  block — America's  Career  InfoNet — provides  information  on  labor 
markets  and  career  paths.  This  Web  site  provides  information  on  which  occupations  are 
likely  to  increase  in  demand  in  the  future  and  what  skills  they  will  require.  Links  to  infor- 
mation on  local  labor  markets  permit  the  user  to  tailor  a  job  search  to  opportunities  in  a 
particular  region  or  locale. 

America's  Learning  Exchange  provides  information  on  training  opportunities  available  to 
those  seeking  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  to  obtain  new  ones.  Once  a  user  has  explored  the 
Career  InfoNet  and  decided  upon  an  occupation,  he  or  she  can  use  the  Learning 
Exchange  to  identify  training  needs  and  nearby  training  sources. 

Finally,  the  Department  continues  to  develop  0*NET,  the  Occupational  Information 
Network,  to  provide  a  common  language  about  skills  linking  these  America's  Career  Kit 

sites. 

An  employer  listing  a  job  on  America's  Job  Bank  is  seeking  a  worker  with  particular  skills. 
Similarly,  a  worker  posting  a  resume  on  America's  Talent  Bank  is  trying  to  describe  to 
prospective  employers  the  skills  that  he  or  she  has  to  offer.  America's  Career  InfoNet  and 
America's  Learning  Exchange  focus  on  the  skills  needed  for  various  occupations  and  on 
the  training  needed  to  acquire  those  skills.  America's  Career  Kit  is  a  set  of  tools  that  define 
the  relationship  between  and  among  occupations,  careers,  and  training,  using  the  com- 
mon denominator  of  skills.  These  tools  will  help  match  job  seekers  with  jobs  and  help 
workers  determine  what  skills  they  need  and  where  to  go  for  training. 


apply  online.  The  process  shaves  68  days  off  Cisco's  typical  hiring  cycle.21 
Workers,  too,  have  benefited.  One  Silicon  Valley  worker  lost  her  high-tech 
job  of  seven  years  just  before  Christmas.  She  told  her  incredulous  husband, 
"The  Internet  is  going  to  find  me  a  job  while  I'm  sleeping,"  and  posted  her 
resume  on  30  Internet  job  boards.  Within  the  month,  she  had  received  60 
inquiries.  She  then  accepted  a  senior  project-manager  position,  a  post  bet- 
ter than  the  one  she  had  lost. 
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Employers  will  also  be  able  to  train  their  workers  more  efficiently  and 
effectively  with  new  learning  technologies.  Technology-based  training  can 
accommodate  differences  in  employee  skill  levels,  in  learning  style  and 
pace,  and  in  family  demands.  The  Federal  Technology  Training  Initiative 
(FTTI)  is  a  collaborative  effort  bringing  together  federal  trainers,  educa- 
tors, and  information  technology  experts  to  transform  the  way  federal 
employees  will  learn  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Partnerships  have  already 
been  forged  among  key  federal  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  universities.  These  partnerships  are  developing  innova- 
tive business  models  that  can  spur  investment  in  high-quality, 
technology-based  instructional  materials  and  methods. 


Crossing  the  Border: 

Globalization  of  the  American  Economy 

The  1990s  saw  a  combination  of  rapid  technological  change  and  widespread 
globalization,  in  part  because  the  two  processes  are  intertwined.  The  tech- 
nologies underlying  the  Internet  and  telecommunications  have  increased 
the  flow  of  information  between  countries,  speeding  the  globalization 
process.  At  the  same  time,  the  spread  of  free  markets  has  promoted  greater 
competition  worldwide,  creating  strong  incentives  for  domestic  producers  to 
adopt  new  technologies. 

Innovation  and  the  ability  of  industries  and  companies  to  harness 
and  apply  technological  innovation  effectively  will  provide  the  edge  in  this 
new  competitive  framework.  Clearly,  competitive  players  in  the  global 
economy  will  need  to  staff  their  workplaces  with  technologically  pro- 
ficient workers. 

labor  market  effects  of  globalization 


The  1990s  will  be  remembered  for  the  spread  of  free  markets.  The  fall  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  in  1989  has  resulted  in  the  institution  of  free-market  eco- 
nomic regimes,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  in  virtually  all  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  Eastern  European  countries  and 
even  China.  Concurrently,  many  less-developed  countries  in  Asia  and  Latin 
America,  at  the  urging  of  the  international  financial  community,  have 
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reduced  their  barriers  to  free-capital  markets.  The  result  has  been  the 
rapid  expansion  of  trade  and  the  movement  of  capital  and  information 
between  countries. 

In  the  1990s,  the  expansion  of  international  trade  was  one  of  the  major 
goals  of  U.S.  economic  policy.  In  the  ten  years  ending  in  1997,  U.S.  exports 
grew  over  140  percent  and  accounted  for  one-third  of  total  economic 
growth.  The  economic  health  and  security  of  American  workers  is  increas- 
ingly tied  to  the  health  of  the  global  economy.  Ensuring  quality  jobs  for 
American  workers  requires  building  a  stable,  secure,  and  prosperous  inter- 
national economic  system  in  which  all  workers  can  achieve  higher  wages 
and  greater  economic  security. 

Improving  labor  conditions  and  securing  workers'  rights  around  the 
world  are  keys  to  creating  new  markets  for  exports,  broadbased  prosperity, 
sustainable  economic  growth,  and  stronger  democracies.  Building  sound 
safety  nets  and  implementing  core  labor  standards  help  ensure  minimum 
working  conditions.  Indeed,  expanding  trade  and  securing  basic  worker 
rights  can  be  mutually  reinforcing  goals. 

Many  countries  in  the  developing  world  lack  the  resources  or  know-how 
to  implement  core  labor  standards.  An  even  greater  number  lack  the  ability 
to  create  mechanisms  that  could  improve  working  conditions,  help  dislocat- 
ed workers  find  new  jobs  and  skills,  and  help  women  who  have  been  locked 
out  of  the  economic  mainstream.  These  countries  are  increasingly  turning 
to  international  organizations  and  to  the  developed  nations  of  the  world  for 
help  in  raising  work  standards  by  increasing  the  institutional  capacities  of 
their  labor  ministries  and  the  industrial  relations  institutions  that  help 
resolve  disputes  through  democratic  means.  As  economic  globalization  and 
rapid  technological  change  dramatically  alter  the  world  of  work,  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  (ILO)  has  the  preeminent  international 
role  to  meet  this  challenge.  The  ILO  is  focusing  its  efforts  on  promoting 
fundamental  principles  and  rights  at  work,  improving  living  and  working 
conditions,  and  creating  employment. 

CORE  LABOR  STANDARDS 


In  June  1998,  the  International  Labour  Conference  adopted  the  ILO 
Declaration  on  Fundamental  Principles  and  Rights  at  Work  and  its  Follow- 
up.  The  Declaration  promotes  adherence  to  five  fundamental  principles 
which  have  come  to  be  known  collectively  as  core  labor  standards — the 
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TABLE  6.1 


U.S.  trade  flows:  imports  and  exports 
of  goods  and  services  (in  U.S.  dollars) 


Imports 


Exports 


Canada 

European  Union 

Africa 

South  and 
Central  America 

Mexico 

Pacific  Rim 

*  1998  data 
**  1997  data 

source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 


Goods* 

$175  billion 
$176  billion 
$  16  billion 

$  50  billion 
$  95  billion 
$329  billion 


Services" 

$14  billion 
$54  billion 
$  3  billion 

$22  billion 
$13  billion 
$36  billion 


Goods* 

$156  billion 
$149  billion 
$  11  billion 

$  63  billion 
$  79  billion 
$167  billion 


Services** 

$21  billion 
$75  billion 
$  4  billion 

$34  billion 
$  9  billion 
$70  billion 


right  to  freedom  of  association,  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collective- 
ly, the  elimination  of  forced  or  compulsory  labor,  the  effective  abolition  of 
child  labor,  and  the  elimination  of  discrimination  in  employment.  The  ILO 
will  hold  all  member  states  accountable  for  these  standards. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  places  around  the  world  where  the  basic 
worker  protections  are  not  guaranteed.  In  some  countries  facing  civil  con- 
flicts, such  as  Colombia,  trade  union  leaders  have  been  the  victims  of  vio- 
lence. In  China  and  Sudan,  there  are  widespread  violations  of  basic  trade 
union  rights,  and  labor  activists  face  the  threat  of  arrest.  In  Burma,  there 
is  a  total  absence  of  any  rights  in  the  workplace,  and  forced  labor  is 
imposed  on  the  civilian  population  by  military  authorities.  In  Afghanistan, 
women  and  girls  may  not  go  to  school  or  work  outside  the  home.  And, 
worldwide,  there  are  an  estimated  250  million  children  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  14  who  work — approximately  120  million  full-time — and  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  them  work  under  deplorable  conditions.22 

In  June  1999,  the  ILO  unanimously  adopted  a  new  convention  on  the 
worst  forms  of  child  labor.  The  convention  establishes  a  universally  recog- 
nized international  standard  for  protection  of  children  against  forced  or 
indentured  labor,  including  forced  or  compulsory  recruitment  of  children 
for  use  in  armed  conflicts,  child  prostitution  or  pornography,  drug  traffick- 
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ing,  and  other  work  likely  to  harm  the  health,  safety,  or  morals  of  children. 
This  new  convention  will  augment  efforts  by  the  ILO's  International 
Program  on  the  Elimination  of  Child  Labor  (IPEC).  IPEC  develops  region-, 
country-,  and  industry-specific  projects  targeting  situations  where  children 
work  in  exploitative  or  dangerous  conditions.  The  United  States  became 
the  world's  largest  donor  to  IPEC  in  1999,  when  U.S.  funding  for  interna- 
tional child  labor  activities,  including  some  $30  million  a  year  for  IPEC, 
was  increased  tenfold. 

U.S.  labor-market  strategies  must  be  developed  in  the  context  of  increas- 
ing global  market  integration,  since  globalization  will  continue  to  have  sig- 
nificant economic  and  social  consequences  for  U.S.  workers.  Questions 
about  how  we  improve  the  lives  of  working  people,  how  we  make  sure  that 
prosperity  is  broadly  shared,  and  how  we  ensure  that  workers  have  the 
tools  needed  to  manage  change  must  be  answered. 

International  trade  benefits  workers,  consumers,  and  producers  in  the 
countries  involved — through  lower  consumer  prices,  more  efficient  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services,  and  higher  economic  growth.  Although  the  gains 
of  trade  are  widely  distributed,  the  losses  are  concentrated  in  import- 
competing  sectors  that,  without  protection,  are  no  longer  competitive. 
Those  industries  affected  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  specific  geographic 
areas.  Some  evidence  shows  that  imports,  together  with  mechanization, 
have  contributed  to  job  loss  in  manufacturing  industries  such  as 
textiles/apparel  and  steel.23  However,  these  job  losses  tend  to  be  offset  by 
job  and  income  growth  in  other  industries. 

International  trade  seems  to  contribute  to  job  growth  in  sectors  where 
the  United  States  exports  heavily.  In  many  durable  goods  industries — such 
as  industrial  machinery,  electronics  products,  and  transportation  equip- 
ment— exports  account  for  large  parts  of  total  production  and  employment. 
Overall  employment  in  these  industries  has  generally  risen  since  1993. 
International  trade  probably  has  little  effect  on  overall  unemployment 
rates  in  the  United  States  since  the  U.S.  labor  market  is  likely  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  to  these  kinds  of  sector  shifts  and  to  generate  low  unem- 
ployment rates  over  the  long  term. 

While  U.S.  consumers  benefit  from  the  lower  product  prices  generated  by 
international  trade,  at  least  some  U.S.  workers,  companies,  and  communi- 
ties are  hurt,  particularly  those  workers  who  permanently  lose  their  jobs 
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TABLE    6.2      Five  industries  in  which  exports  account 

for  a  high  percentage  of  employment,  1 998 


Industry 


Percent  of  employment 
tied  to  exports 


Engines  and  turbines 


47 


Aerospace 


44 


Electronic  components  and  accessories 


44 


Metal  mining 


42 


Water  transportation 


41 


louici  t  Unpublished  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


and  those  companies  that  go  out  of  business  because  of  imports.  To  be  sure, 
about  one  in  four  displaced  workers  is  in  manufacturing,24  but  internation- 
al trade  accounts  for  only  a  fraction  of  that. 

Some  Americans  fear  that  international  trade  will  cause  a  "race  to  the 
bottom,"  in  which  competition  for  jobs  with  the  lowest-wage  countries  will 
lead  to  wage  reductions  around  the  world.  This  is  a  legitimate  concern  but 
unlikely  to  be  a  real  threat.  In  fact,  the  contrary  appears  to  be  true.  Since 
the  trade  agreements  of  the  1990s,  U.S.  wage  levels  ended  a  twenty-year 
period  of  stagnation.  Americans  are  once  again  experiencing  real  wage 
gains.  Countries  with  very  low  wages  generally  have  low-skilled  workforces 
and  very  low  levels  of  productivity.  Employers  who  require  skilled  work- 
forces are,  therefore,  discouraged  from  locating  there.  Furthermore,  coun- 
tries such  as  South  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  others  in  East  Asia  that  have 
succeeded  in  attracting  employers  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  gen- 
erally experience  rapidly  rising  wages,  thus  narrowing  the  wage  gap 
between  their  workers  and  U.S.  workers.  Finally,  the  international  labor 
standards  described  above  are  an  important  component  of  a  fair-trade 
strategy,  ensuring  that  workers  around  the  globe  share  in  the  gains  of  inter- 
national trade. 
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The  Future 


Rapid  changes  in  technology  are  expected  to  continue — as  is  the  resulting 
widespread  impact  on  industries,  businesses,  and  workers.  These  techno- 
logical changes  will  further  alter  how  products  and  services  are  made  and 
delivered  and  will  continue  to  affect  the  workplaces  in  which  they  are  con- 
ceived, sold,  and  produced.  The  workforce  of  the  future  will  need  to  adapt  to 
the  rapid  pace  of  technological  change  by  continuing  to  upgrade  their  skills. 
The  importance  of  lifelong  learning  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Some  workers  may  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  changes  in  trade  pat- 
terns. The  proper  public  policy  response  to  such  job  loss  is  not  protection- 
ism, but  rather  assisting  individual  workers  to  adjust  to  labor-market 
changes  caused  by  increased  trade  and  globalization.  The  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Program  and  the  North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement  Transitional  Adjustment  Assistance  Program,  both  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor,  offer  a  comprehensive  array  of  income 
support,  retraining,  and  reemployment  services  to  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  because  of  international  trade.  Additional  assistance  to  dislocated 
workers  is  available  through  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  which  is 
being  replaced  by  the  Workforce  Investment  Act.  Job  search  allowances 
may  also  be  provided  to  workers  seeking  suitable  employment  outside  their 
normal  commuting  area  and  relocation  allowances  may  help  defray  moving 
expenses  should  they  find  employment  in  another  part  of  the  country. 

More  broadly,  policies  to  prevent  job  loss  from  international  trade  or  to 
facilitate  the  transition  of  affected  workers  to  new  jobs  continue  to  be 
important.  Ensuring  fair  and  open  trade  among  countries  must  remain  a 
part  of  this  policy  package.  Policies  that  encourage  more  private  sector 
training  of  workers  before  they  lose  their  jobs  might  also  be  an  important 
part  of  a  job-loss-prevention  strategy. 
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Implications  of 
Workplace  Change 

New  technology  and  growing  global  trade  have  changed  the  U.S. 
economy's  mix  of  jobs  and  industries.  Computers  have  revolution- 
ized work  and  workplaces  and  raised  the  skill  requirements  for 
many  jobs.  Employers'  need  for  greater  workforce  flexibility,  coupled  with 
efforts  to  hold  down  benefit  costs,  will  increase  demand  for  nontraditional 
workers.  This  chapter  examines  the  effects  of  these  changes  on  American 
workers. 


Employers  Are  Demanding  Higher  Skills 


Demand  for  higher-skilled  employees  is  a  50-year  trend  that  has  become 
increasingly  important.  Where  strength  and  manual  dexterity  used  to  be 
enough  to  ensure  employment  and  a  comfortable  standard  of  living,  more 
jobs  now  and  in  the  future  will  require  verbal  and  mathematical,  as  well  as 
organizational  and  interpersonal,  skills.  Emerging  technologies,  globaliza- 
tion, and  the  information  revolution  are  also  increasing  demand  for  high- 
tech skills.  Workers  welcome  the  increasing  number  of  new  job 
opportunities  available  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  industries.  The  want  ads, 
clamoring  for  workers  in  the  information  technology,  communications,  and 
service  industries,  reflect  both  the  increased  opportunities  for  workers  and 
the  increased  need  for  up-to-date  skills.  American  workers  and  businesses 
are  responding  by  investing  in  more  education  and  training. 

In  the  midst  of  the  creation  of  these  new  high-tech  jobs,  most  current  jobs 
will  endure,  albeit  in  altered  form.  Skills  will  need  updating  as  technology 
introduces  new  ways  of  completing  age-old  tasks.  For  example,  many  class- 
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room  teachers  will  continue  to  stand  before  their  students,  while  some  will 
appear  by  video  or  satellite  hook-up  and  answer  student  questions  at  night 
via  e-mail.  Editors  will  still  work  their  magic  on  the  written  word,  but 
many  will  do  so  from  their  homes  or  anywhere  a  modem  is  available.  The 
fundamental  skills  used  by  these  workers  will  endure  but  they  will  also 
need  new  skills  to  function  effectively.  There  are  few  working  Americans 
who  will  not  face  the  need  for  supplementary  skills  to  remain  competitive 
in  their  existing  jobs. 

THE  CHANGING  SKILL  CONTENT  OF  JOBS 

Skill  requirements  have  increased  for  many  jobs  in  the  U.S.  economy,  but  a 
closer  examination  reveals  a  more  complex  relationship  between  technolo- 
gy and  job  content.  Consider  the  change  in  machine  shops  from  manually- 
operated  machine  tools,  such  as  lathes  and  drilling  machines,  to 
computer-programmed  machine  tools.  Manual  operation  required  skill  in 
reading  gauges  and  other  measurement  devices,  as  well  as  manual  dexteri- 
ty acquired  through  relatively  long  periods  of  training  and  doing.  Contrast 
this  with  the  requirements  for  users  of  newer,  computer-programmed 
machine  tools.  Newer  machine  tools  require  much  less  manual  dexterity, 
but  they  demand  computer  literacy  and  perhaps  some  programming — 
a  very  different  skills  package. 


TABLE    71      Employment  by  major  occupational  group,  1986,  1996,  and 
projected  2006  (numbers  in  thousands  of  jobs) 


Occupational  group 

Number 

Percent  distribution        1  Number 

Percent 

IB* 

2008 

1986 

Total,  all  occupations 

111,375 

132,353 

150,927 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

20,978 

18,574 

18.8 

14.0 

Executive,  administrative, 
and  managerial 

10,568 

13,542 

75,969 

9.5 

10.2 

70.5 

2,974 

2.324 

28.1 

17.2 

Professional  specialty 

73,599 

18. 173 

22,998 

12.2 

13  7 

15.2 

4,584 

4,826 

337 

26.6 

Technicians  and 
related  support 

3,724 

4,618 

5,559 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 

894 

940 

24.0 

20.4 

Marketing  and  sales 

11,496 

14,633 

16.897 

10.3 

111 

m 

3,137 

2,264 

15.5 

Administrative  support, 
including  clerical 

20,871 

24,019 

25,825 

18  7 

181 

17.1 

3,147 

1,806 

15.1 

7.5 

Service 

17,427 

21,294 

25, 147 

15.S 

16.1 

16  7 

3,867 

3.853 

18.1 

Agriculture,  forestry,  fishing, 
and  related  occupations 

3,661 

3,795 

3,823 

3.3 

2.9 

2.5 

124 

37 

■3.4 

1.0 

Precision  production, 
craft,  and  repair 

13.832 

14.446 

15,448 

124 

10.9 

10.2 

614 

1,002 

4.4 

6.9 

Operators,  fabricators, 
and  laborers 

16,206 

17,843 

19,365 

14.6 

13.5 

12.8 

1,637 

1,522 

10.1 

8.5 

•  outcii  Ccorgc  Silvestri.  "Occupational  employment  projections  to  2006.' 
Monthly  Labor  Revuw,  November  1997,  p.  59. 
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The  machine-tool  operator  today  is  more  likely  to  insert  a  programmed 
diskette  into  a  control  module  than  to  set  measurement  devices  manually. 
The  computer  program  itself  is  likely  to  have  been  written  by  a  program- 
mer, not  by  a  machine-tool  operator  on  the  shop  floor.  Though  it  might 
appear  that  machine-shop  workers'  skill  requirements  have  decreased, 
some  workers  may  exercise  discretion  over  the  programmed  tool.  In  fact, 
some  jobs  in  the  machine  shop  have  been  "de-skilled"  while  others  have 
been  redesigned  to  require  formal  education  in  new,  abstract  skills  such  as 
use  of  programming  languages. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  periodically  projects  the  types  of 
jobs  that  will  be  needed  in  the  U.S.  workforce.  Table  7.1  shows  the  latest 
BLS  projections  of  the  occupations  in  the  U.S.  labor  force  to  the  year  2006. 

The  occupational  groups  that  require  the  most  education  are  projected  to 
be  among  the  fastest  growing.  Employment  in  professional  specialty  occu- 
pations is  projected  to  increase  the  fastest.  Technicians  and  related  support 
occupations  will  have  the  second-fastest  growth  rate. 

POST-SCHOOL  TRAINING 


To  meet  rising  skill  needs,  young  workers  are  raising  their  skills,  not  only 
by  obtaining  more  schooling,  but  also  by  participating  in  post-school  train- 
ing to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  did  previous  generations.  Between 
1983  and  1991,  the  number  of  20-  to  24-year-olds  participating  in  formal 
job  training  programs  increased  from  8  percent  to  10  percent.1  Younger 
workers  also  participated  in  post-school  adult  education  and  training  activ- 
ities at  higher  rates  than  their  older  counterparts.  More  than  half  of  all  17- 
to  27-year-olds  had  participated  in  post-school  adult  education  and  training 
activities  since  leaving  full-time  schooling.  In  contrast,  only  40  percent  of 
workers  over  60  years  old  had  ever  participated  in  adult  education 
and  training.2 

Much  of  the  investment  in  post-school  adult  education  is  being  made  by 
workers  who  already  have  higher  levels  of  formal  educational  attainment. 
From  1990  to  1991,  nearly  80  percent  of  young  workers  with  some  college 
education  had  participated  in  post-school  education  and  training  since 
leaving  full-time  schooling.  Fewer  than  half  of  young  workers  with  a  high- 
school  degree  but  no  college,  and  only  22  percent  of  young  workers  with  no 
high-school  degree,  had  participated  in  post-school  training. 
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Box  7.1 
America's  jobs  Network 

How  will  those  who  seek  twenty-first  century  skills  training  find  out  what 
Through  America's  Jobs  Network. 

America's  Jobs  Network,  a  new  umbrella  for  all  federally  funded  training-related  activi- 
ties, will  identify  services  available  for  those  looking  for  jobs,  wishing  to  acquire  skills, 
or  seeking  new  workers.  The  Network  design  will  also  ensure  that  state  and  local 
employment  and  training  partners  can  target  their  resources  to  where  they  are  needed 
most.  It  will  include  a  tollfree  telephone  number  to  allow  everyone  access  to  information 
on  the  services  available  throughout  the  workforce  investment  system. 

The  Network  will  be  available  to  everyone  from  the  high-school  sophomore  curious 
about  possible  career  paths,  to  the  older  worker  contemplating  a  return  to  the  labor  mar- 
ket, to  the  disabled  individual  or  at-risk  youth  who  may  require  special  services  and  sup- 
port. An  integrated  set  of  automated  tools  called  America's  Career  Kit — which  includes 
America's  Job  Bank,  America's  Talent  Bank,  America's  Career  InfoNet,  0*NET,  and 
America's  Learning  Exchange — will  allow  customers  immediate  access  to  world-class 
labor-market  products  and  information  from  One-Stop  offices,  public  libraries,  commu- 
nity colleges,  community-based  organizations,  or  via  the  Internet. 


Large  discrepancies  also  exist  among  young  workers  in  terms  of  specific 
types  of  employment-related  training.  The  group  with  some  college  study 
participated  in  supervisory,  professional  development,  or  sales  and  market- 
ing training  at  about  twice  the  rate  of  those  with  only  a  high-school  educa- 
tion. The  very  low  participation  rates  in  computer  software  training  among 
young  high-school-only  workers  (6  percent)  and  among  high-school 
dropouts  (under  2  percent)  is  particularly  disturbing  given  the  evidence 
that  using  a  computer  on  the  job  significantly  raises  earnings.3 

BASIC  SKILLS  ARE  NOT  SO  BASIC  ANYMORE 

Although  the  workforce's  educational  attainment  is  at  an  all-time  high,  and 
younger  workers  are  increasing  their  amount  of  post-school  education  and 
training,  more  is  needed,  especially  in  job-related  basic  skills.  Consistent 
with  the  finding  that  approximately  20  percent  of  the  population  reads  at 
or  below  the  fifth-grade  level,  a  1996  American  Management  Association 
(AMA)  survey  of  mid-sized  and  larger  businesses  found  that  19  percent  of 
job  applicants  taking  employer-administered  tests  lacked  the  math  and 
reading  skills  necessary  in  the  jobs  for  which  they  were  applying.  The 
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AMA's  1998  survey,  however,  found  that  this  percentage  had  increased  to 
almost  36  percent. 

My  interest  is  in  the  future  because  I  am  going  to  spend  the  rest  of 
my  life  there. 

Charles  Franklin  Kettering 
Inventor 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  deficiency  rate  is  due,  the  1998  AMA  report 
concluded,  not  to  a  "dumbing  down"  of  the  incoming  workforce  but  to  the 
higher  literacy  and  math  skills  required  in  today's  workplace.  When  labor 
markets  are  tight,  employers  may  find  it  necessary  to  test  a  greater  num- 
ber of  applicants  to  find  qualified  workers.  The  1998  study  found  that 
although  the  overall  percent  of  low-education  workers  increased,  compa- 
nies faced  with  continuing  skills  shortages  were  more  willing  to  hire  skills- 
deficient  applicants  and  train  them  through  remedial  programs.4 


Work  Reforms  Can  Increase  Productivity  . . . 
And  Reshape  Workplaces 

Along  with  efforts  to  improve  productivity  through  increased  worker  skills, 
many  employers  are  trying  to  improve  productivity  by  reforming  the  way 
they  organize  work  and  motivate  workers.  Work  reform  movements  typical- 
ly proceed  in  cycles  of  enthusiasm  followed  by  disillusionment,5  but,  after 
trial  and  error,  the  best  elements  usually  become  part  of  the  accepted  way  of 
doing  business.  Successful  reforms  will  shape  the  workplaces  of  the  future. 

To  increase  quality  and  lower  costs,  some  firms  are  experimenting  with 
greater  worker  involvement  and  interaction,  through  innovative  work  prac- 
tices such  as  worker  teams,  total  quality  management,  quality  circles,  peer 
review  of  employee  performance,  worker  involvement  in  purchase  deci- 
sions, and  job  rotation.6  Labor  unions  often  work  with  employers  to  put 
such  concepts  into  practice  in  the  workplace. 

Additional  practices  used  to  boost  productivity  include  profit  sharing, 
linking  pay  to  performance,  decentralizing  responsibility,  and  increasing 
worker  autonomy.7  Changes  in  workplace  and  factory  layouts  may  also 
increase  efficiency  and  reduce  ergonomic-related  injuries.  Such  work  prac- 
tices can  often  result  in  high  performance  particularly  when  combined  with 
increased  training;  new  technology;  improved  communications  among 
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producers,  suppliers,  customers,  and  company  divisions;  or  new  tools  for 
inventory  and  quality  control.  Organizations  that  integrate  several  of  these 
approaches  have  been  called  "high  performance"  work  organizations.8 
Many  workplaces,  including  many  where  workers  are  represented  by  a 
union,  have  adopted  one  or  more  of  these  work  practices.  The  Wisconsin 
Regional  Training  Partnership,  for  example,  is  an  organization  in  which 
labor  and  management  cooperate,  both  within  and  across  firms,  to  build 
high-performance  workplaces  where  continuous  education  and  innovation 
are  the  norm. 

Companies  now  use  computers  and  telecommunications  tools  to  link  to 
customers  and  suppliers.  Sometimes,  because  of  these  new  tools,  companies 
faced  with  rapidly  changing  market  conditions  rely  upon  the  increased 
involvement  of  workers  and  their  unions  in  managing  the  production 
process.  Workers  and  their  unions,  often  through  use  of  teams,  can  help 
management  to  anticipate  problems  and  bottlenecks,  participate  in  new 
product  development,  monitor  quality,  address  safety  and  health  issues, 
and  so  on. 

INCREASING  THE  EMPLOYEE  STAKE  IN  COMPANY  PERFORMANCE 


Many  firms  are  experimenting  with  linking  worker  pay  and  company  per- 
formance more  directly  through  profit  sharing.9  Gain  sharing  is  another 
type  of  compensation  system  in  which  pay  corresponds  more  directly  to 
worker  performance.10  Some  companies  allow  workers  to  buy  company 
stock  through  payroll  deductions  at  rates  discounted  from  the  market  share 
price.  These  practices  increase  the  economic  stake  that  workers  have  in 
company  performance.  Now  limited  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  workforce, 
these  direct  linkages  of  employees  to  the  success  of  their  companies,  if  they 
pay  off  in  company  productivity,  are  likely  to  spread. 

In  1993,  BLS  gathered  data  on  the  organization  of  work  and  employer- 
provided  training.11  The  survey  covered  eight  alternative  work  organization 
practices:  worker  teams,  total  quality  management,  quality  circles,  peer 
review  of  employee  performance,  worker  involvement  in  purchase  deci- 
sions, job  rotation,  just-in-time  inventories,  and  compensation  systems 
based  on  a  "pay  for  knowledge"  system.  The  survey  found  that  42  percent  of 
workplaces  used  at  least  one  of  these  practices.  In  1994,  the  Commission  on 
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the  Future  of  Worker-Management  Relations  found  that  over  95  percent  of 
the  largest  employers  used  employee-involvement  mechanisms. 

Using  these  new  performance-enhancing  strategies  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  training  workers  and  enhancing  their  skills.  The  BLS  survey  showed 
that  nearly  all  (98  percent)  of  the  establishments  that  used  these  new  prac- 
tices also  provided  formal  training  opportunities  for  their  workers.  In  con- 
trast, only  80  percent  of  establishments  that  did  not  adopt  any  of  the  newer 
workplace  practices  provided  formal  training.  The  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  training  (measured  by  the  number  of  hours  per  worker)  was  even  more 
dramatic.  Workers  in  establishments  providing  both  training  and  new  work- 
place practices  spent  four  times  as  many  hours  in  training  as  did  workers  in 
establishments  providing  none  of  these  newer  workplace  practices.12 

The  effectiveness  of  alternative  work  organizations  depends  on  appropri- 
ate human  resource  management.  One  recent  analysis  maintained  that 
innovative  work  practices  can  improve  the  economic  performance  of  a  com- 
pany only  if  three  requirements  are  met: 

♦  The  employees  possess  knowledge  and  skills  that  managers  lack; 

♦  The  employees  are  motivated  to  apply  these  skills  and  knowledge;  and 

♦  The  organization  is  structured  to  channel  these  skills  and  knowledge 
towards  improving  productivity.13 

Many  experiments  in  work  organization  have  resulted  in  dramatic 
changes  in  the  way  companies  operate.  Not  all  will  prove  superior  to  previ- 
ous approaches,  but  those  that  do  improve  productivity  are  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  workplaces  of  the  future. 


nontraditional  workers  are  an  important  part 
of  the  Workforce 

Future  employers  will  demand  not  only  increased  skills  and  high-perfor- 
mance workplace  practices  but  also  a  more  flexible  workforce.  Labor- 
market  experts  believe  that  nontraditional  workers — people  who  work  in 
alternative  arrangements  such  as  on-call  workers,  independent  contrac- 
tors, temporary  help  or  leasing  agency  workers,  as  well  as  contingent  work- 
ers— will  be  a  larger  share  of  the  future  workforce.  This  section  examines 
those  who  make  up  this  growing  nonstandard  workforce. 
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NONTRADITIONAL  WORK  ARRANGEMENTS 


Contingent  workers.  According  to  BLS,  contingent  workers  are  "individ- 
uals who  do  not  perceive  themselves  as  having  an  implicit  or  explicit  con- 
tract for  ongoing  employment."  Such  workers  were  4.4  percent  of  the 
workforce  in  1997,  a  slight  reduction  from  1995  (4.9  percent).14  (Currently, 
data  are  only  available  for  both  contingent  and  alternative  work  in  1995 
and  1997. 15)  Contingent  workers  also  earn  lower  wages  than  noncontingent 
workers.  The  median  wage  earned  by  full-time  contingent  workers  was  82 
percent  of  that  of  full-time  noncontingent  workers.  Furthermore,  contin- 
gent workers  are  much  less  likely  to  have  employer-provided  health  insur- 
ance or  to  be  eligible  for  employer-sponsored  pension  plans.  Younger  people 
are  more  likely  to  be  contingent  workers,  as  are  blacks  and  Hispanics, 
although  the  proportion  of  black  workers  who  are  contingent  workers 
declined  from  6.1  percent  in  1995  to  4.6  percent  in  1997. 16 

Alternative  work  arrangements.  BLS  defines  four  work  arrangements 
as  alternative:  independent  contractors,  on-call  workers,  employees  of 
temporary  help  agencies,  and  employees  of  contract  companies.17  In  1995 
and  1997,  these  workers  were  9.9  percent  of  all  employed  workers.18  (See 
Chart  7.1.) 

There  are  broad  differences  in  the  characteristics  and  earnings  of  the 
four  types  of  workers  in  alternative  work  arrangements.  For  example,  in 
1997,  among  full-time  workers'  median  weekly  earnings,  contract  firm 
workers'  earnings  were  the  highest  of  all  alternative  arrangements  ($619), 
higher  even  than  workers  in  traditional  arrangements  ($510).  Independent 
contractors  earned  $587,  while  earnings  for  on-call  workers  ($432)  and 
employees  of  temporary  help  agencies  ($329)  were  lower.  These  differences 
are  partly  reflected  in  the  occupational  concentration  of  each  arrangement: 
for  example,  independent  contractors  are  more  likely  to  be  in  higher-paying 
managerial  and  professional  specialty  jobs  as  opposed  to  temporary  help 
agency  workers,  who  are  typically  employed  in  administrative  support  and 
laborer  jobs. 

Part-time  workers.  Part-time  workers  are  defined  by  BLS  as  persons  at 
work  less  than  35  hours  a  week  for  a  reason  other  than  temporary  absences 
such  as  a  holiday.  Their  proportion  of  total  employed  persons  rose  from  13 
percent  in  1956  to  17  percent  in  1979,  but  the  upward  trend  slowed  in  the 
1990s.19 
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CHART  7.1 


Percent  of  employed  persons  with  alternative 
and  traditional  work  arrangements 


Independent  contractor  6.7 
On-call  1.6 

Temporary  help  agency  1 .0 
Contract  firms  0.6 


Traditional  90.1 


source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


Multiple-job  holders.  BLS  data  indicate  that  multiple-job  holders  tend  to 
be  represented  in  relatively  equal  proportions  at  all  levels  of  wages  and  are 
as  likely  to  be  women  as  men.  Multiple-job  holders  increased  from  5.2  per- 
cent of  the  working  population  in  1970  to  6.0  percent  in  1998.20 

EMPLOYER  USE  OF  NONTRADITIONAL  STAFFING 


Nontraditional  staffing  is  widespread — in  all  industries  and  in  establish- 
ments of  all  sizes — and  it  grew  in  the  1990s.  (See  Table  7.2.)  Part-time 
workers — used  in  72  percent  of  all  establishments — are  the  most  common 
nontraditional  arrangement.  However,  even  when  the  part-time  category  is 
excluded,  nearly  four  out  of  five  employers  used  some  form  of  nontradition- 
al staffing  arrangement,  and  many  used  more  than  one.21 

Among  the  most  common  reasons  employers  cite  for  using  nontraditional 
workers  are  to  accommodate  workload  fluctuations  and  to  fill  positions  that 
are  temporarily  open  due  to  permanent  employees'  short-term  absences. 
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Box  7.2 
Look  who's  temping  now  . . . 

In  1946,  Russell  Kelly  started  a  business  that  by  1957  was  incorporated  as  Kelly  Girls 
Services,  Inc.  The  company  originally  operated  only  in  Detroit,  and  nearly  100  percent 
of  its  revenue  came  from  placing  secretaries  and  clerical  workers  in  temporary  jobs. 

In  1966,  the  company  became  Kelly  Services,  Inc.  By  1996,  it  ranked  number  406  on 
the  list  of  Fortune  magazine's  500  largest  companies  in  America.  Today,  no  longer  just  a 
temporary  help  agency,  the  firm  comprises  a  range  of  specialized  leasing  and  contract- 
ing companies  operating  in  19  countries.  In  1997,  roughly  15  percent  of  its  revenue  was 
generated  by  professional  and  technical  placements,  such  as  biologists,  lawyers, 
accountants,  chemists,  and  computer  analysts.  By  1998,  the  revenues  from  these  highly 
skilled  placements  had  increased  to  20  percent,  a  proportion  expected  to  increase  in  the 
future. 


Kelly  is  just  one  of  a  growing  number  of  businesses  that  provide  highly  trained  temporary 
workers  in  short  order,  allowing  employers  to  augment  their  workforces  to  meet  specific 
and  immediate  needs. 


citic 


Employers  expect  to  use  nontraditional  staffing  arrangements  much  more 
in  the  future.22 


ATTRIBUTES  OF  NONTRADITIONAL  WORK 


Benefits.  In  a  1996  survey  of  over  500  employers,  the  per-employee  cost  of 
wages  plus  benefits  was  considerably  lower  for  nontraditional  workers, 
especially  for  on-call  workers.  It  was  also  considerably  lower  for  part-time 
workers.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  these  workers  were  ineligible 
for  employer-provided  retirement  and  healthcare  benefits.23  For  example, 
only  7  percent  of  temporary  help  agency  workers  and  20  percent  of  on-call 
workers  receive  healthcare  insurance  from  their  employers.  (See  Table  7.3.) 
While  some  nontraditional  workers  have  access  to  health  insurance 
through  another  source,  they  are  much  less  likely  than  traditional  workers 
to  be  covered  at  all.24 

A  large  percentage  of  nontraditional  workers  are  also  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating in  an  employer-sponsored  retirement  plan.  In  1997,  for  example, 
only  10  percent  of  temporary  help  agency  workers  were  eligible  for  employ- 
er-sponsored pension  plans  based  on  their  own  employment.25  Use  of  volun- 
tary retirement  plans  is  also  often  low  for  a  couple  of  reasons.  First,  some 
workers  do  not  earn  enough  to  afford  to  contribute  to  a  retirement  plan. 
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TABLE  7.2 


Employers  use  of  nontraditional 
workers,  percent  change  since  1 990 


Type  of  work  arrangeme 

Use  of  workers 

Temporary 
help  agency 

Part-time 

On-call 

Increased 

24 

25 

18 

Decreased 

24 

9 

15 

Remained  the  same 

48 

65 

65 

Don't  know 

4 

2 

3 

source:  Susan  Houseman.  Temporary,  Part-Time  and  Contract  Empbyment  in 

the  United  States;  A  Report  on  the  WE.  Upjohn  Institutes)  Employer  Survey  on  Flexible 

Staffing  Policies.  November  1996,  rev.  June  1997. 


Second,  for  some,  their  status  as  an  employee  is  so  uncertain  that  benefits 
become  inaccessible. 

Some  nontraditional  workers  have  access  to  health  insurance  and  retire- 
ment plans  through  their  spouses  or  other  sources.  Not  all  nontraditional 
workers,  however,  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  this  alternative,  and  high 
divorce  rates  indicate  that  spouses  may  not  always  be  able  to  rely  on  each 
other  for  their  future  security. 

Flexibility.  The  advantage  of  nontraditional  work  for  some  workers  is  the 
added  flexibility  that  helps  balance  work  with  family  and  other  responsibil- 
ities. For  example,  in  1997,  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  women  indepen- 
dent contractors  combined  their  work  arrangements  with  their  work  at 
home  raising  children.  Roughly  25  percent  of  independent  contractors,  20 
percent  of  temporary  help  agency  workers,  and  53  percent  of  on-call  work- 
ers worked  part-time,  as  compared  to  18  percent  of  traditional  workers. 
Many  individuals  in  alternative  employment  relationships  report  satisfac- 
tion with  their  arrangements,  although  a  majority  of  temporary  agency 
employees  (59  percent)  and  contingent  workers  (56  percent)  prefer  a  stan- 
dard job.26 

Regulations  and  workplace  protections.  Both  employment  and  labor 
laws  were  created  primarily  with  the  traditional,  full-time,  permanent 
labor  force  in  mind,  but  members  of  the  nontraditional  workforce  also  need 
legal  protections  and  recourse.  To  qualify  for  coverage  under  some  federal 
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TABLE  7.3 


Percent  of  workers  with  health 
insurance  and  pension  coverage 
by  work  arrangements,  1997 


»  of  work 

arrangement 

Health  and  Traditional 
pension  status 

Contingent 

On-call 

Temporary    Contract  Independent 
help  agency  company  contractor 

Health  insurance 
from  any  source 

00 

67 

67 

ID 

DO 
OC 

li 

Employer-provided 
health  insurance: 

Eligible 

Receiving 

73 
61 

35 
22 

31 
20 

26 
7 

69 
50 

n/a 

3 

Pension  coverage 
from  any  source 

50 

16 

19 

4 

36 

37 

Employer-provided 
pension  coverage: 

Eligible 

Receiving* 

57 
48 

23 
16 

25 
19 

10 
4 

46 
36 

n/a 
14 

Number  (thousands) 

107,689 

5,140 

1,996 

1,300 

809 

8,456 

io urcc  :  Sicvcn  Hippie.  "Contingent  work:  results  from  the  secondary  survey."  Monthly  Labor  Review. 
November  1998,  (able  10,  p.  30  Sharon  Cohany.  "Workers  in  alternative  employment  arrangements:  a  second 
look."  Monthly  Labor  Review.  November  1998,  tables  13  &  14,  pp.  1 7—19. 

'source:  Craig  Copcland,  Paul  Pronstin,  Pamela  Ostuw,  and  Paul  Yakoboski.  "Contingent  Workers  and 
Workers  in  Altcrnaiive  Work  Arrangements."  k'BRJ  Issue  Brief  March  1999. 

Independent  contractors  select  own  benefits,  therefore,  they  arc  listed  under  "receiving"  in  (he  table, 
n/a:  nor  applicable. 


employment  laws,  a  nontraditional  worker  may  face  the  difficult  task  of 
proving  the  existence  of  an  employment  relationship,  and  it  may  not 
always  be  clear  who  has  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  worker.27  In 
1994,  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Worker-Management  Relations 
noted  the  future  challenge  of  balancing  worker  needs  for  diverse,  flexible 
employment  options  and  workplace  protections  with  employer  needs  for 
flexibility  in  order  to  remain  competitive  in  a  global  economy.28 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NONTRADITIONAL  WORKFORCE 


According  to  one  national  study,  65  percent  of  employers  believed  that,  in 
the  future,  firms  would  increase  their  use  of  flexible  staffing  arrange- 
ments.29 The  use  of  nontraditional  workers  fits  with  the  evolving  percep- 
tions of  employers  regarding  labor  costs,  competition,  changing  obligations, 
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and  potential  litigation.  "Just  in  time"  workers  mirror  the  successful  indus- 
trial model  of  "just  in  time"  inventories. 

Firms  wanting  to  become  more  efficient  or  to  protect  against  layoffs  in  an 
economic  downturn  may  use  nontraditional  staffing  arrangements.  Such  a 
staffing  strategy  can  improve  a  firm's  competitive  position  by  using  the  mix 
of  traditional  and  nontraditional  employees  that  best  meets  the  firm's  needs. 
However,  nontraditional  employees  are  increasingly  viewed  as  the  just-in- 
time  workforce.  These  employees  receive  little  employer-provided  training 
and  are  far  less  likely  to  receive  benefits  through  their  employers.  Their  hir- 
ing arrangements  are  frequently  handled  by  the  firm's  purchasing  depart- 
ment, making  for  a  different  entry  and  work  status  on  the  part  of  the  firm. 

Among  nontraditional  workers,  the  number  of  professionals  is  increas- 
ing. These  workers  are  more  likely  to  command  high  wages  and  buy  their 
own  health  and  life  insurance.  Employers  may  attempt  to  attract  these 
workers  by  increasing  portability  of  pensions  and  health  insurance. 
Although  increasing  in  number,  high-skilled  professionals  will  remain  a 
minority  in  the  nontraditional  workforce. 

Changing  employer-employee  relationships.  A  workforce  composed 
totally  of  traditional  workers  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  While  its 
future  proportions  are  still  debatable,  the  nontraditional  workforce  will 
probably  increase.  At  the  same  time,  employer-employee  relationships  are 
changing.  Whether  one  thinks  about  the  nontraditional  workforce  in  terms 
of  the  changing  social  contract,  a  move  to  just-in-time  workers,  or  a  way  to 
make  human  capital  flexible  in  a  competitive  global  economy,  the  defini- 
tions of  employee,  employer,  and  workday  are  certainly  changing,  raising  a 
number  of  issues. 

There  is  a  growing  policy  division  regarding  the  nontraditional  workforce. 
Some  perceive  this  as  a  large  and  growing  workforce  which  employers  rele- 
gate to  second-class  employment — with  no  worker  benefits,  little  or  no  mutu- 
al loyalty,  and  all  risk  borne  by  the  employee — while  employers  benefit  from 
lower  costs.  In  essence,  they  see  a  strong  need  to  contain  this  type  of  work. 
Others  see  the  nontraditional  workforce  as  an  opportunity  for  the  worker  to 
achieve  flexibility  in  work  schedule,  gain  new  experiences,  or  use  as  a  bridge 
between  times  of  full  employment.  This  latter  group  sees  the  growth  of  the 
nontraditional  workforce  as  a  win- win  situation  to  be  encouraged. 

With  the  increase  in  creative  staffing  arrangements,  including  tempo- 
rary help,  leasing,  and  contract  work,  there  may  be  a  need  to  examine  and 
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possibly  reformulate  the  definitions  of  employer  and  workplace  for  deter- 
mining responsibility  for  wages  and  benefits  as  well  as  other  standards  and 
regulations. 

Worker  misclassification.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether 
a  worker  is  an  employee  of  a  firm,  an  independent  contractor,  or  working 
for  a  third  party.  Whether  the  employer's  record  keeping  is  purposely 
obscure  or  there  is  an  honest  mistake,  workers  entitled  to  benefits  may  not 
receive  them.  Worker  misclassification  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  solve  and 
will  only  grow  worse  as  more  nontraditional  workers  join  the  labor  force. 
Courts  and  Congress  have  been  asked  to  address  this  issue,  usually  on  a 
piecemeal  basis  under  a  specific  law.  As  the  nontraditional  workforce 
grows,  it  will  become  even  more  important  for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  government  agencies  to  help  employers  maintain  proper  classifica- 
tions. It  is  also  imperative  that  private  firms,  business  associations,  unions, 
and  intermediary  organizations  address  these  complex  problems  and  find 
solutions  that  enhance  workforce  flexibility,  while  giving  workers  and  tax- 
payers what  they  deserve. 

Training.  Nontraditional  workers  generally  receive  less  training  than  do 
traditional  workers  for  a  number  of  reasons,  including  employees'  lack  of  a 
long-term  commitment.  Regardless  of  the  reason,  this  nation  cannot  afford 
to  let  any  class  of  workers  fall  behind  in  skill  development.  Temporary  help 
agencies,  labor  unions,  nonprofit  organizations,  and  employer  groups  can 
enhance  their  training  of  various  work  groups.  Small  businesses  that  lack 
resources  can  participate  in  sectoral  training  or  train  through  intermediary 
organizations  such  as  temporary  help  agencies.  Government  can  support 
such  training,  either  indirectly  through  diverse  organizations,  or  directly, 
as  in  the  support  now  given  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the  Small 
Business  Assistance  Programs  in  various  federal  agencies. 

Worker  benefits  and  protections.  Nontraditional  workers  receive  fewer 
benefits — be  they  healthcare,  vacation,  unemployment  compensation,  or 
pensions — than  do  full-time  workers.  Some  of  this  is  due  to  eligibility  and 
coverage  definitions;  some,  to  improper  company  record  keeping;  and  some, 
simply  to  lack  of  access.  These  complex  issues  are  not  easily  resolved.  While 
not  all  nontraditional  workers  will,  or  perhaps  should,  receive  the  same 
benefits  as  other  workers,  much  can  be  done  to  help  them  obtain  access  to 
essential  benefits.  This  raises  challenges  for  corporations,  small  business- 
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es,  labor  unions,  contracting  firms,  and  temporary  help  agencies  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts.  Options  include:  increase  the  application  of  already  successful 
models,  such  as  portable  pension  plans;  broaden  eligibility  requirements; 
and  keep  better  records  so  that  workers'  potential  wages  and  benefits  can 
be  properly  ascertained.  While  these  solutions  may  at  first  appear  to  be  dis- 
advantageous to  employers  because  of  their  costs,  to  labor  unions  because 
they  encourage  nontraditional  work,  and  to  temporary  help  organizations 
because  it  reduces  their  competitive  advantage,  self-determination  and 
cooperative  ventures  in  fact  offer  some  of  the  best  solutions. 


Downsizing  and  Insecurity: 
Mixed  Evidence  on  Magnitudes 

Another  aspect  of  the  changing  workplace  is  the  increasing  job  insecurity 
for  some  workers.  Job  insecurity  is  a  concern  of  workers  in  both  traditional 
and  nontraditional  work  arrangements,  particularly  in  a  dynamic  economy 
characterized  by  high  rates  of  job  dislocation  as  well  as  job  creation.  It  aris- 
es from  worker  concern  both  about  being  displaced  (losing  a  job)  and  about 
having  difficulty  finding  another  equally  desirable  one.  Job  insecurity 
includes  both  lack  of  job  stability  (job  change)  and  workers'  perceptions 
about  job  security.  Job  stability  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  how  long  jobs 
last  and  whether  there  has  been  a  decline  in  job  tenure.  Job  security,  how- 
ever, is  more  subjective:  workers  may  voluntarily  change  jobs  more  often 
when  economic  times  are  good  or  change  jobs  less  often  when  they  are  more 
concerned  about  job  security  and  see  fewer  opportunities.  Involuntary  job 
loss  clearly  provides  one  measure  of  job  insecurity. 

How  much  value  do  workers  place  on  job  security?  While  loss  of  a  job  is 
generally  an  unpleasant  experience,  a  highly  skilled  and  highly  mobile 
workforce  may  place  a  lower  value  on  job  stability  and  may  even  value  vol- 
untary job  change  and  job  variety.  Concern  about  job  security  probably 
diminishes  for  many  workers  during  periods  of  low  unemployment  when 
the  risk  of  long  periods  of  unemployment  is  less. 

Many  people  believe  job  insecurity  has  increased  in  recent  years,  despite 
low  unemployment  rates  that  would  seem  to  indicate  increasing  job  securi- 
ty. The  1980s  and  1990s  were  marked  by  concern  about  "displaced"  work- 
ers— those  who  permanently  lost  their  jobs  because  their  plant  or  company 
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closed  or  moved,  there  was  insufficient  work  for  them  to  do,  or  their  posi- 
tions or  shifts  were  abolished.  In  the  mid-1990s,  several  major  news  publi- 
cations ran  stories  on  the  extent  of  job  displacement  in  the  U.S.  workforce, 
with  the  implication  that  job  insecurity  had  increased.30  Yet  during  1995 
and  1996,  employment  actually  rose  by  5  million  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  fell  to  its  lowest  level  since  the  end  of  the  1990-1991 
recession. 

Nevertheless,  under  strong  labor-market  conditions,  workers  will  lose 
jobs.  Such  "job  churning"  is  expected  even  in  a  strong  economy.  The  mid- 
1990s  stories  in  the  media  about  job  displacement  reflected  the  number  of 
workers  displaced  during  the  early-1990s  recession,  a  number  certainly 
greater  than  the  number  who  had  been  displaced  in  the  late  1980s  and 
greater  still  than  the  number  displaced  a  decade  earlier.  During  1991  and 
1992,  5.4  million  workers  were  displaced;  about  half  of  them — 2.8  million — 
were  long-tenured  workers,  workers  who  had  held  their  jobs  for  three  or 
more  years.31 

Labor-market  recovery  from  the  1990-1991  recession  was  slow  compared 
to  recoveries  from  earlier  recessions.  But  when  economic  activity  accelerat- 
ed in  1993  and  1994,  both  the  level  and  the  risk  of  job  displacement  began 
to  fall.  Between  1993  and  1994 — a  period  of  strong  labor-market  condi- 
tions— 2.4  million  long-tenured  workers  were  displaced  from  their  jobs,  0.4 
million  fewer  than  were  displaced  between  1991  and  1992.  The  displace- 
ment rate,  which  reflects  the  likelihood  of  job  loss  during  specific  periods, 
fell  from  3.9  percent  in  the  1991-1992  period  to  3.2  percent  in  1993- 
1994. 32  BLS  data  show  that  during  the  1995-1996  period,  the  number  of 
workers  displaced  fell  further  to  2.2  million,  and  the  displacement  rate  to 
2.9  percent.33 

Of  the  2.2  million  workers  displaced  in  the  most  recent  period,  83  percent 
were  reemployed  when  surveyed  in  February  1998,  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  75  percent  reemployment  rate  found  among  workers  dis- 
placed during  1991  to  1992,  a  period  of  much  poorer  labor-market 
conditions.34 

While  most  displaced  workers  eventually  become  reemployed,  they  often 
experience  large  and  persistent  earnings  losses.  Annual  earnings  of  dis- 
placed workers  in  one  study  fell  an  average  of  25  percent  from  the  year 
prior  to  job  displacement.  One  year  after  displacement,  their  average 
earnings  remained  15  percent  below  the  earnings  of  similar  nondisplaced 
workers.  During  the  7  or  more  years  following  job  loss,  their  average 
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)isplaced  workers  are  adults  ages  20  and  older  who  lost  or  left  jobs  because  their 
employer  closed  or  moved,  lacked  sufficient  work,  or  abolished  their  position  or  shift. 

Eight  million  workers — one  in  sixteen  working  Americans — joined  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
placed between  January  1995  and  December  1997.  Of  those,  fewer  than  half  (3.6  mil- 
lion) were  long-tenured  workers  who  had  been  with  their  employers  three  or  more  years. 
Of  the  long-tenured  workers,  women  were  slightly  more  likely  to  be  displaced  than  men, 
though  men  represented  a  bare  majority — 53  percent — of  the  displaced.  Displacement 
hits  workers  regardless  of  their  race;  the  proportions  of  displaced  blacks  and  Hispanics 
were  roughly  equal  to  their  representation  in  the  total  workforce. 

The  jobs  from  which  workers  were  displaced  changed  dramatically  over  time.  In  the 
early  1980s,  nearly  half  of  all  displaced  workers  had  lost  a  manufacturing  job.  By  the 
mid-1990s,  this  proportion  dropped  to  roughly  one  in  four.  Other  industries  saw  signifi- 
cant increases  in  displacement  rates  over  the  same  period.  About  one  in  four  displaced 
workers  had  lost  a  job  in  the  services,  trade,  finance,  insurance,  or  real  estate  industries 
in  the  early  1980s;  by  the  mid-1990s,  one  in  two  displaced  workers  had  lost  a  job  in 
those  industries. 

The  oldest  displaced  workers  were  the  least  likely  to  find  new  jobs.  Only  about  one  in 
three  displaced  workers  65  or  older  had  found  a  new  job  by  February  1 998.  By  contrast, 
new  jobs  had  been  found  by  over  eight  in  ten  workers  25  to  54  years  of  age  and  by  six  in 
ten  workers  55  to  64  years  of  age. 

Because  a  worker  can  be  displaced  from  his  or  her  job  at  any  age,  or  from  any  industry, 
there  is  a  lifelong  need  to  continue  learning  in  order  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  dis- 
placement and  to  improve  job  prospects  if  displaced. 


annual  earnings  were  6  to  12  percent  below  expected  levels.35  On  average, 
however,  individuals  who  completed  the  Department  of  Labor's  dislocated 
worker  training  program  and  entered  employment,  exceeded  100  percent  of 
their  pre-dislocation  wages  during  the  12  months  ending  in  June  1998. 


Job  Turnover:  Mixed  Evidence  for  the  1980s, 
Some  Shift  Up  in  the  1990s 

Though  media  accounts  sometime  suggest  that  long-term  job  attachments 
are  becoming  an  artifact  of  the  past,  the  evidence  is  actually  mixed.  While 
the  average  worker  holds  nine  jobs  by  the  time  he  or  she  reaches  age  32, 
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high  rates  of  job  change  have  always  been  found  among  students  and  young 
workers.  As  in  earlier  eras,  job  attachment  today  grows  as  workers  mature 
and  settle  into  their  careers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  American  worker  has  some  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  job  stability  and  to  make  every  effort  to  keep  skills  current 
and  adaptable  in  the  event  that  job  change  becomes  inevitable.  Among  men 
(but  not  women)  in  their  middle  and  later  working  years,  the  median  years 
of  tenure  with  the  current  employer  have  decreased.36 

Job  stability  overall  declined  modestly  in  the  first  half  of  the  1990s,  but 
decreased  rather  sharply  for  those  workers  who  had  already  accumulated  a 
fair  amount  of  job  tenure.  Reductions  in  job  stability  in  the  first  half  of  the 
1990s  were  greater  than  those  of  the  1980s.  More  significantly,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1990s,  more-tenured  workers  experienced  declines  in  job  stabili- 
ty. This  contrasts  with  the  1980s,  in  which  the  declines  in  job  stability  were 
concentrated  among  young,  less-skilled,  less-tenured  workers.37 

Thus,  while  long-term  job  attachments  continue  to  be  important  for 
American  workers,  they  are  becoming  somewhat  less  universal.  In  the 
future,  workers  must  be  ready  to  manage  the  changes  and  dislocations  they 
may  face  in  a  rapidly  changing  economy. 


The  Future 


Technological  change  and  international  competition  have  placed  a  premium 
on  workers  who  are  educated  and  highly  skilled.  Even  if  future  labor  mar- 
kets are  not  as  tight  as  those  today,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
workplace  changes  that  created  today's  demand  for  skilled  workers  will 
continue.  Workers  with  post-high-school  education  and  training  will  have 
ample  opportunities  in  the  workplaces  of  the  future. 

The  need  for  skilled  workers  will  be  reinforced  by  continuing  changes  in 
how  companies  and  other  organizations  operate,  such  as  use  of  work  teams 
and  increased  worker  autonomy.  Employers  of  the  future  will  place  increas- 
ing value  on  workers  who  not  only  can  operate  the  tools  of  tomorrow,  but  who 
also  can  find  ways  to  increase  their  company's  productivity  and  earnings. 

As  the  workplaces  of  the  future  respond  to  technological  change  and 
global  competition,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  workers,  the  use  of  nontradition- 
al  employees,  such  as  contingent  workers,  independent  contractors,  and 
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employees  of  temporary  help  agencies,  will  likely  rise.  With  the  increase  in 
these  staffing  arrangements,  continued  attention  is  needed  to  ensure  that 
these  workers  receive  worker  protections.  Additionally,  these  workforce 
trends  may  result  in  declining  job  stability.  Workers  must  be  ready  to 
manage  the  changes  and  dislocations  they  may  face  by  keeping  their  skills 
up-to-date. 
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Taking  Stock 


As  America  entered  the  twenty-first  century,  its  economy  continued  to 
grow — and  many  workers  and  their  families  are  sharing  in  this  prosperity. 
Yet  emerging  technologies,  globalization,  and  the  information-rich  economy 
are  changing  the  working  world — including  the  American  workplace.  How 
are  the  forces  of  change  making  it  easier  in  some  cases,  and  more  difficult  in 
others,  for  workers  to  meet  their  needs?  Policy-  and  decisionmakers  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  should  take  stock  of  the  needs  of  the  worker 
and  the  workplace. 


First,  workers  need  lifelong  economic  security  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies. They  need  the  opportunity  to  obtain  skills  that  will  guarantee  them 
high  wages.  Workers  should  be  able  to  use  technology  to  their  advantage, 
without  fearing  that  it  will  make  them  "jobsolete."  Workers  should  be 
skilled,  not  stuck,  in  the  new  economy. 

Second,  workers  need  to  balance  work  with  caring  for  their  families. 
Some  workers  can  be  helped  by  onsite  childcare.  A  variable  schedule  enables 
others  to  care  for  children  and  aging  parents.  For  still  others,  nontraditional 
working  arrangements  are  the  answer.  But  all  workers  need  to  know  that 
they  can  achieve  a  balance  between  work  and  family  without  having  to 
forego  adequate  earnings  and  health  and  pension  benefits. 


WHAT  ARE  WORKERS'  NEEDS? 
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Third,  workers  need  workplaces  that  are  safe  and  fair — protected  from 
health  hazards  and  free  from  discrimination  and  other  unfair  employment 
practices.  In  the  last  35  years  a  great  many  of  the  barriers  have  fallen 
which  prevented  America's  women,  minorities,  and  disabled  workers  from 
participating,  let  alone  succeeding,  in  the  workplace.  The  future  workforce 
is  destined  to  be  even  more  diverse.  Future  employers  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  multicultural,  multilingual  workforces  that  offer  new  opportunities 
to  compete  more  effectively  in  the  global  market. 

TRENDS  AFFECTING  FUTURE  WORK 


Future  growth  in  occupations  and  industries  will  reflect  long-term  trends 
such  as  the  continued  rise  of  the  service  sector,  but  within  certain  indus- 
tries and  occupations,  changes  are  occurring  at  a  more  rapid  pace.  Changes 
in  technology,  particularly  in  computers  and  telecommunications,  have  vir- 
tually transformed  whole  industries  and  occupations.  These  changes  are 
opening  employment  opportunities  for  many,  particularly  those  workers 
with  disabilities.  Increased  global  competition,  due  in  part  to  advances  in 
communications,  has  increased  the  demand  for  new  technologies  and  for 
the  people  who  can  imagine  new  ways  to  use  them. 

SKILLS  ARE  THE  TICKET 


Educational,  attainment  is  rising  as  is  the  demand  for  highly  educated 
workers.  Yet  for  the  large  portion  of  American  workers  who  do  not  attend 
college,  skills  will  still  play  an  important  role. 

The  majority  of  jobs  being  created  today,  while  requiring  less  than  an 
associate's  degree,  will  require  other  cognitive  and  communication  skills. 
Continued  technological  change  will  increase  the  number  of  occupations 
that  require  at  least  some  technical  skills.  Lifelong  learning  will  grow  in 
importance. 

The  economy  is  booming,  new  jobs  abound,  and  wages  and  benefits  are 
growing.  But  the  pattern  of  growth  is  uneven:  the  earnings  of  highly 
educated  workers  have  been  increasing  faster  than  those  of  less-educated 
workers  for  most  of  the  past  two  decades. 
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BALANCING  WORK  AND  FAMILY 


For  many  working  families,  the  balance  between  work  and  family  remains 
elusive.  Families  have  significantly  increased  their  time  at  work  and  are 
searching  for  the  time  to  spend  with  their  children  and  aging  parents. 

In  1998,  almost  three  out  of  four  women  with  children  were  in  the  work- 
force— and  many  have  daycare  needs.  In  1996.  almost  20  percent  of 
American  households  provided  informal  care  to  a  relative  or  friend  age  50 
or  older.  By  the  year  2005,  this  number  is  estimated  to  more  than  double. 

Nontraditional  arrangements  offer  both  the  employee  and  employer 
more  flexibility  than  traditional  jobs.  Instead  of  a  full-time,  year-round  job 
with  benefits,  training,  and  a  pension  upon  retirement,  roughly  1  in  10 
workers  now  has  a  fundamentally  different,  nontraditional  working 
arrangement.  Nearly  four  out  of  five  employers  use  some  form  of  nontradi- 
tional staffing  arrangement. 

The  price  of  flexibility  may  prove  to  be  too  high  for  some  workers.  Only  7 
percent  of  temporary  workers  receive  healthcare  benefits,  and  just  1  in  10 
is  eligible  for  an  employer-sponsored  pension  plan. 

Full-time  independent  contractors  earn  more  than  equivalent  traditional 
workers.  Traditional  workers  earn  more  than  all  other  comparable  cate- 
gories of  nontraditional  workers.  Agency  temps'  weekly  earnings  are  the 
lowest  of  all  alternative  workers  and  are  two-thirds  of  traditional  workers' 
earnings.  Nearly  60  percent  of  temps  working  for  an  agency  would  prefer 
traditional  work. 

CLOSING  THE  GAPS 

The  U.S.  workforce  is  becoming  larger  and  more  diverse — including  more 
people  of  color,  older  Americans,  women,  and  people  with  disabilities.  The 
availability  of  large  pools  of  such  workers  creates  the  opportunity  to  main- 
tain economic  growth  by  tapping  new  human  capital  resources.  Additionally, 
employers  will  be  able  to  use  America's  increasing  diversity  to  give  them  a 
competitive  edge  in  emerging  domestic  and  international  markets. 

Women  have  made  tremendous  strides.  From  construction  sites  to  the 
boardroom,  more  women  than  ever  before  are  working,  and  more  own  their 
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own  businesses.  Yet  despite  these  advances,  significant  wage  gaps  remain 
between  men  and  women. 

The  wage  gaps  between  white  workers  and  other  racial  and  ethnic  groups 
have  narrowed  but  have  not  been  eradicated.  Persons  with  disabilities  now 
have  greater  opportunities  in  the  workplace,  but  technology  alone  cannot 
close  the  gap  between  their  wages  and  those  of  persons  without  disabilities. 

Workplaces  are  safer  and  healthier  than  ever  before,  but  some  recently 
emerging  problems,  such  as  ergonomic  hazards,  remain,  and  new  problems 
arise  with  new  technologies. 


Questions  for  the  Future 

We  hope  that  Futurework  will  provoke  thought  and  discussion  to  help 
policy-  and  decisionmakers  address  the  changing  times  and  the  effect  on 
workers'  needs.  We  offer  the  following  questions  and  observations  as  a 
springboard. 

ON  ACHIEVING  ECONOMIC  SECURITY 


How  can  workers  get  the  education  and  training  they  need  to  keep  their 
skills  up-to-date  and  to  ensure  that  they  do  not  get  stuck  in  low-wage  jobs? 
What  incentives  will  keep  individuals  learning  over  the  course  of  their 
worklives  to  bolster  their  lifelong  economic  security?  How  can  training  be 
delivered  most  effectively?  As  computer  networks  compete  with  human 
networks  in  our  workplaces,  who  will  guide  and  mentor  new  workers  on 
the  job? 

Unions  have  helped  millions  of  Americans  with  less  formal  education 
achieve  economic  security  through  collective  bargaining.  How  can  they 
build  on  their  success  while  meeting  the  challenges  of  technological  change 
and  globalization? 

Technology  provides  flexibility  in  existing  jobs  and  creates  new  jobs.  At 
the  same  time,  it  can  make  jobs  obsolete.  How  will  policymakers,  employ- 
ers, unions,  workers,  and  others  manage  this  paradox? 
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ON  BALANCING  WORK  AND  FAMILY 


How  can  workers  balance  their  needs  for  both  life-long  economic  security 
and  the  resources  and  time  to  care  for  their  families? 

How  can  unions  and  employers  build  on  and  multiply  successful  existing 
programs  such  as  onsite  childcare,  flexible  start  and  stop  times,  job  shar- 
ing, and  eldercare  referrals? 

How  will  workers  in  both  traditional  and  nontraditional  working 
arrangements  acquire  the  health  insurance  and  pension  benefits  they  need? 

ON  DESTINY  AND  DIVERSITY 


The  workforce  is  destined  to  become  more  diverse.  How  can  we  harness  the 
resulting  opportunities  for  economic  growth?  Does  difference  necessarily 
lead  to  discrimination?  How  can  we  get  low-wage  workers  "unstuck"  and 
into  better-paying  jobs? 

How  can  we  adapt  what  we  have  learned  in  closing  gaps  in  education, 
work  experience  levels,  and  wages  to  help  those  workers  who  remain 
among  the  poorest  of  Americans? 

How  can  we  remove  the  multiple  barriers  that  keep  many  of  these 
Americans  from  entering  and  then  succeeding  in  the  workforce — barriers 
such  as  low  skills,  discrimination,  lack  of  transportation,  lack  of  contacts  in 
the  labor  market,  and  childcare  problems? 

How  do  we  help  the  poorest  workers  achieve  meaningful,  long-term 
employment?  How  can  we  best  spread  the  message  that  help  is  available? 
How  do  we  reach  those  who  are  living  on  the  margins  of  society?  How  do  we 
make  work  pay  for  all  Americans? 

Will  policy-  and  decisionmakers  in  government,  labor  unions,  private 
industry,  schools,  and  communities  address  the  changes  that  are  inevitable 
and  embrace  the  challenge  of  meeting  future  workers'  needs? 

In  this  new  economy,  we  have  to  think  of  family-friendly  policies  in 
a  new  way.  Not  as  fringe  benefits.  Not  as  perks.  But  for  what  they 
really  are — good  ideas  that  are  good  for  workers  and  good  for  busi- 
ness. Make  no  mistake.  Companies  succeed  in  the  global  market- 
place when  workers  succeed  around  the  kitchen  table. 

Secretary  Alexis  M.  Herman 
April  23,  1998 
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The  Future 


The  twenty-first  century  demands  innovative  thinking  by  policy-  and  deci- 
sionmakers in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  key  to  continued 
growth  is  to  make  sure  that  all  Americans  share  in  the  nation's  prosperi- 
ty— that  we  use  our  abundant  human  resources  to  their  fullest  advantage. 

We  hope  we  have  helped  frame  the  debate  for  policy-  and  decision- 
makers of  the  twenty-first  century  and  look  forward  to  the  wide-ranging 
discussions  that  will  follow. 

The  future  ain't  what  it  used  to  be. 

L.P.  "Yogi"  Berra 
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\   Back  to  the  Future: 
*  \  Past  Efforts  at 
^Viewing  the  Future 


T he  Department  of  Labor  has  regularly  attempted  to  anticipate  trends 
in  the  workforce  and  workplace  to  assist  it  in  planning  ways  to  better 
serve  America's  working  people.  Below  is  a  sampling  of  these  efforts. 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  STUDIES 


In  1940,  Congress  authorized  creation  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Service 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Initially  concerned  with  providing  job  pro- 
jections for  use  in  employment  counseling,  the  Service  soon  began  develop- 
ing projections  of  workforce  supply  and  labor  needs  for  defense  industries. 
After  World  War  II,  the  program  provided  projections  for  use  in  counseling 
veterans.  It  also  studied  occupational  realignments  during  the  war  to  aid  in 
planning  the  demobilization. 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  POST-WORLD  WAR  II  ECONOMY 


In  1941,  even  before  Pearl  Harbor,  Congress  asked  the  Department  to  begin 
studying  labor-related  problems  likely  to  arise  after  the  war,  particularly 
the  issue  of  jobs  and  unemployment.  In  response,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  established  a  Labor  Problems  Division  that  conducted  statistical 
and  economic  research  on  employment  problems  that  were  expected  to  arise 
during  demobilization.  The  data  the  Division  developed  were  used  in  demo- 
bilization and  postwar  planning.  Generally  speaking,  policymakers  expect- 
ed that  unemploj^ment  after  demobilization  would  be  the  most  serious 
economic  problem.  As  it  turned  out,  returning  servicemen  and  service- 
women  were  quickly  absorbed  into  a  booming  postwar  economy,  and  price 
inflation  was  the  major  economic  problem. 
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LABOR  SUPPLY  ISSUES  AND  TECHNOLOGICAL  CHANGE 


During  Secretary  of  Labor  James  Mitchell's  term  (1953-1961),  it  became 
increasingly  clear  that  the  problem  of  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  workers  would  be  a  major  responsibility  of  the  Department.  To  pre- 
pare policies  for  the  development  and  full  use  of  the  country's  workforce, 
Secretary  Mitchell  set  up  a  special  task  force  to  administer  a  Skills  of  the 
Work  Force  Program.  One  of  the  task  force's  main  jobs  was  to  determine 
future  workforce  needs  in  a  number  of  important  occupations.  One  result  of 
this  effort  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of  long-term  studies  of  the  types  of 
labor  that  would  be  needed  in  the  1960s  and  beyond.  These  studies 
revealed  an  expected  growth  in  employment  opportunities  that  would  pro- 
duce some  87  million  jobs  by  1970  (which  turned  out  to  be  an  overestimate), 
but  they  pointed  to  the  danger  of  a  continuing  lag  in  the  number  of  skilled 
workers.  The  study  concluded  that  the  participation  of  America's  black, 
older,  and  women  workers,  as  well  as  workers  with  disabilities,  would  be 
required.  Out  of  concern  for  expected  labor  shortages,  due  in  part  to 
employment  discrimination  against  these  groups,  the  Department  began  to 
lay  plans  for  action  programs  to  improve  their  opportunities.  The  project 
also  provided  data  on  the  impacts  and  trends  of  automation  that  were  used 
by  other  departments  and  by  the  Congress. 

Building  on  efforts  that  began  in  the  Eisenhower  administration,  in 
1961,  Secretary  Arthur  Goldberg  created  an  Office  of  Automation  and 
Manpower  to  deal  with  employment  problems  created  by  automation  and 
other  technological  developments  and  to  coordinate  departmental  research 
in  this  area.  New  studies  found  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  job  growth 
was  expected  in  professional  and  technical  occupations.  Demand  was  also 
to  increase  for  clerical  and  sales  personnel,  skilled  workers,  managers,  and 
those  in  service  occupations. 

In  the  early  1960s,  the  Department's  Manpower  Administration  attempted 
to  develop  more  accurate  methods  of  anticipating  the  effects  of  technological 
change  on  employment  in  specific  industries.  In  1965,  it  launched  a  project 
focused  on  employment  trends  from  1965  to  1975  in  three  industries  thought 
to  be  especially  affected  by  technological  change:  industrial  and  engineering 
design  and  drafting  (significant  negative  effects  found  likely,  but  far  in  the 
future);  the  telephone  industry  (moderate  employment  growth  foreseen 
despite  significant  technological  changes);  and  the  health  service  industry 
(rapid  increase  in  employment,  jobs  to  be  modified  by  new  technology). 
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MANPOWER  REPORT  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


The  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  required  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  prepare  an  annual  Manpower  Report  to  the 
President.  One  of  the  purposes  of  these  Reports  was  to  delineate  future 
trends  to  help  in  developing  future  program  and  policy  directions. 

There  was  an  extensive  section  of  the  first  Manpower  Report  (1963), 
titled  "The  Manpower  Future"  and  another  section  on  "Looking  Ahead"; 
both  focused  on  future  government  efforts  needed  in  this  area.  The  report 
stated  that,  based  on  recommendations  of  the  President's  Committee  to 
Appraise  Employment  and  Unemployment  Statistics  in  1962,  there  must 
be  deeper  analysis  of  labor  force  data.  In  view  of  the  many  years  of  lead 
time  required  in  planning  and  implementing  expansions  in  training  pro- 
grams, the  report  was  to  look  as  far  ahead  as  possible  at  future  manpower 
needs  and  resources. 

The  first  report  correctly  predicted  that  during  the  1960s,  the  expansion 
of  the  women's  labor  force,  especially  of  young  women,  would  accelerate.  It 
did  not,  however,  anticipate  the  dramatic  growth  in  the  number  of  women 
job  seekers  that  occurred.  Its  prediction  was  that  by  1970  there  would  be 
29.4  million  women  workers,  an  increase  of  25  percent  over  the  1960  level. 
In  fact,  by  1970  there  were  31.6  million,  an  increase  of  36  percent.  The  pre- 
diction was  even  further  off  for  women  labor  force  participants  aged  25 
through  45.  The  1963  Report  anticipated  a  1970  level  of  10.2  million,  an 
increase  of  8  percent  since  1960.  Actual  growth  was  to  11.7  million,  a  much 
sharper  increase  of  24  percent  over  the  decade.  The  report  also  slightly  over- 
estimated the  growth  in  participation  by  men.  The  result  was  that  a  massive 
trend  toward  greater  participation  by  women  relative  to  men  was  missed. 

SEMINARS  ON  MANPOWER  POLICY 


Beginning  in  1964  and  continuing  into  1968,  the  Manpower  Administration 
sponsored  a  series  of  seminars  by  leading  experts  on  many  aspects  of  work, 
society,  and  the  economy.  Several  of  the  seminars  dealt  with  predicting  the 
future.  At  a  1967  seminar  on  professional  manpower  trends,  speaker  Dael 
Wolfle  discussed  problems  in  projecting  into  the  future.  He  noted  that  "we 
can  be  fairly  confident  that  some  unexpected  things  will  happen,  so  we 
hedge  our  projections  by  assuming  that  certain  conditions  or  related  trends 
will  continue,  and  we  give  ourselves  an  escape  route  by  warning  that  all 
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bets  are  off  if  our  assumptions  turn  out  to  be  inaccurate.  How  well  have  we 
done?  I  think  not  very  well."  He  cited  a  1954  commission  on  training  that 
projected  12,000  doctoral  degrees  would  be  awarded  in  1970.  Yet  almost 
30,000  doctorates  were  actually  granted  in  1970. 

In  1965  industrial  engineer  Dr.  E.R.F.W.  Crossman  gave  a  seminar  on 
automation,  skill,  and  manpower  predictions.  He  hypothesized  that 
automation  of  industry  would  come  in  two  phases.  First,  direct  production 
work  would  be  largely  eliminated,  leaving  a  fairly  constant  staff  whose  size 
would  not  be  directly  dependent  on  demand  for  products.  The  marginal 
labor  requirement  would  approach  zero.  This  would  have  important  impli- 
cations for  the  business  cycle.  A  second,  longer-run  phase  of  automation 
would  significantly  reduce  that  fairly  constant  labor  force. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  POLICY 


In  July  1963,  Secretary  Willard  Wirtz  established  the  predecessor  of  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy.  Created  at  the  instigation  of  and 
then  headed  by  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  its  function  was  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  understand  and  anticipate  changes  affecting  workers.  Early 
on,  the  Office  worked  on  a  five-year  plan  to  achieve  a  fully  trained  and 
employed  workforce. 

In  1970,  the  Office  helped  prepare  the  pamphlet  U.S.  Manpower  in  the 
1970s:  Opportunity  and  Challenge.  It  dealt  with  the  next  ten  years'  eco- 
nomic and  labor-force  growth,  demographics  of  a  younger  labor  force, 
African-Americans'  share  of  the  economy,  and  increasing  numbers  of  work- 
ing women  and  what  that  meant. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU  FUTURE-ORIENTED  EFFORT 
IN  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 


During  the  Carter  administration,  the  Women's  Bureau  devoted  itself 
wholeheartedly  to  anticipating  future  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  number 
of  women  in  the  workforce.  Termed  by  labor  economists  the  most  important 
labor  phenomenon  of  the  twentieth  century,  this  trend  was  expected,  from 
the  perspective  of  the  late  1970s,  to  continue  well  into  the  future.  The 
overriding  concern  of  the  Bureau  in  this  period  was  how  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  numbers  of  women  in  the  workplace,  how  they  would  be 
distributed  in  the  various  occupations,  and  what  services  should  be  provid- 
ed that  would  improve  their  opportunities  and  working  conditions. 
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In  1978,  the  Women's  Bureau  Director  began  reporting  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  instead  of  to  an  Assistant  Secretary.  This  change 
enhanced  the  Bureau's  ability  to  deal  with  future  trends  and  issues. 
Recognizing  the  unmet  and  steadily  growing  needs  of  women  for  support 
such  as  employment  training,  childcare  and  flexible  work  arrangements, 
old  age  income  security,  and  freedom  from  hazards  and  harassment  on  the 
job,  the  Bureau  developed  a  three-pronged  approach  on  these  issues  of  the 
future.  The  strategy  included  policy  development,  outreach,  and  informa- 
tion dissemination. 

Through  its  policy  development  efforts,  the  Bureau  most  effectively 
expressed  and  pursued  its  concerns  about  the  future  of  women  in  the  work- 
place. Policy  staff  identified  and  studied  issues  and  emerging  trends 
through  statistical  and  legislative  analysis,  research,  and  interaction  with 
experts  in  the  various  fields  under  study.  They  then  developed  policy  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  other  federal  officials.  For 
example,  acting  on  projected  trend  lines  for  women  in  the  workplace,  the 
Bureau  successfully  sought  inclusion  of  measures  in  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  amendments  that  improved  the  provision  of 
employment  services  to  women.  The  Bureau  also  applied  policy  develop- 
ment efforts  in  such  areas  as  equal  employment  opportunity  for  women  in 
the  construction  industry,  preventing  sex  discrimination  and  harassment 
in  the  workplace  generally,  issues  of  women  business  owners,  and  job  safety 
and  health  for  women. 

The  Bureau  anticipated  that,  as  women's  labor-force  participation  rates 
rocketed  to  a  projected  65  percent  by  1990  (an  overestimate  of  about  7  per- 
centage points),  it  would  have  a  larger  role  in  dealing  with  the  rapidly 
changing  and  growing  needs  of  women  workers.  Among  efforts  that  would 
need  attention  from  the  Bureau  were  changing  outdated  perceptions  about 
the  role  of  women  in  the  economy,  greater  assistance  to  women  below  the 
poverty  line,  improving  job  opportunities  for  women  in  nontraditional  occu- 
pations and  high-technology  jobs,  and  providing  more  services  and  flexibili- 
ty to  meet  family  needs. 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELATIONS 
AND  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAMS 


In  response  to  the  Reagan  administration's  interest  in  improving  industrial 
productivity  and  in  making  labor  relations  less  adversarial,  in  May  1984, 
the  Department  established  the  Bureau  of  Labor-Management  Relations 
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and  Cooperative  Programs  (BLMRCP)  as  the  focal  point  of  federal  efforts  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  quality-of-worklife  programs.  It  gathered  and  ana- 
lyzed information  on  labor-management  issues  and  trends  and  carried  out 
an  extensive  research  program. 

Based  on  recommendations  by  three  presidential  panels  which  studied 
ways  to  improve  competitiveness  in  the  1980s  and  afterward,  BLMRCP 
developed  a  number  of  future-oriented  conferences  and  publications  to  help 
labor  and  management  professionals  improve  the  labor-relations  climate. 

WORKFORCE  2000 


Secretary  William  Brock  (1985-1987)  commissioned  a  study  by  the  Hudson 
Institute  titled  Workforce  2000:  Work  and  Workers  in  the  Twenty-first 
Century  (1987).  The  study  identified  major  economic  trends,  such  as  healthy 
economic  growth,  a  reduced  manufacturing  sector,  higher  skill  demands  in 
the  service  sector,  and  slow  workforce  growth.  Based  on  these  projections, 
the  Institute  suggested  a  set  of  goals,  including  improving  the  education  of 
all  workers,  accelerating  productivity,  insuring  continuing  training  and  edu- 
cation of  the  aging  workforce,  dealing  with  needs  of  families  and  working 
women,  and  better  integrating  minorities  into  the  economy. 

DECADES  LATER— SIMILAR  CONCERNS 


While  many  of  these  initiatives  were  considered  decades  ago,  their  concerns 
are  echoed  today.  The  forces  of  globalization,  and  more  particularly  technol- 
ogy, are  driving  employers'  and  workers'  decisions  in  ways  not  contemplat- 
ed as  recently  as  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s.  But  these  forces  have  not 
changed  workers'  basic  goals. 

Three  themes  still  shape  our  goals  for  the  future: 

♦  How  do  we  ensure  that  workers  have  the  skills  that  provide  lifelong  econom- 
ic security? 

♦  How  do  we  accommodate  workers'  needs  to  balance  their  jobs  with  caring  for 
their  families? 

♦  How  do  we  ensure  that  all  workers  have  opportunities  in  America's  workforce 
and  that  our  diverse  population  works  in  safe  and  fair  workplaces? 

In  the  haste  to  address  challenges  as  fast  as  they  present  themselves,  policy- 
and  decisionmakers  will  do  well  to  remember  that  workers'  needs  have  long 
remained  constant. 
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alternative  work  arrangements 

This  term  includes  employment  by  temporary-help  agencies,  contract  firms,  on-call 
workers,  and  independent  contractors. 

alternative  work  schedules 

Flextime  or  flexitime;  a  method  to  allow  workers  to  adopt  variable  schedules  of  arrival, 
departure,  and  workweek  hours.  Benefits  workers  who  have  adverse  commuting 
arrangements,  child-  or  eldercare  responsibilities,  multiple  jobs,  etc. 

America's  Job  Bank 

A  Web  site,  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  where  employers  list  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  job  openings.  Registered  employers  can  upload  new  job  openings  to  the 
site  daily. 

America's  Jobs  Network 

The  nation's  federally  sponsored  job-training  system;  the  network  of  training  and 
employment  programs  formerly  identified  under  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 

benefits 

The  noncash  portion  of  compensation.  Typical  benefits  include  paid  sick  leave,  paid 
vacation  time,  or  health  insurance. 

BLS 

See  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
browser 

A  computer  program  that  allows  a  person  to  access  information  on  the  Web.  A  browser 
allows  the  user  to  view  Web  pages,  navigate  from  one  page  to  another,  and  interact 
with  Web-based  programs  and  services. 
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Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 

Part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Predecessor  of  the  Department  of  Labor  created 
in  1884  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  collect  information  and  statistics  on  the  subject  of 
working  people. 

cash  balance  plan 

A  pension  plan  in  which  an  employer  contributes  a  salary-based  amount  into  an 
employee's  account;  a  specified  rate  of  return  is  guaranteed.  This  is  a  type  of  defined 
benefit  plan. 

cognitive  skills 

Mental  abilities  involving  memory  and  reason;  an  essential  element  in  the  learning 
process  leading  to  job  skills. 

Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 

A  measure  of  changes  in  prices  in  the  consumer  sector  of  the  economy.  It  is  used  to 
calculate  real  (or  constant)  dollars  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  disregarding  the 
effects  of  inflation. 

contingent  workers 

Workers  who  do  not  have  an  explicit  or  implicit  contract  for  long-term  employment. 

contract  company 

An  intermediary  firm  supplying  workers  to  a  client  company  to  perform  various  ser- 
vices. Contract  employees  usually  perform  services  for  one  client  and  perform  most  of 
the  work  at  the  client's  location.  Typical  examples  include  security  services,  computer 
programming,  and  cleaning  services. 

CPI 

See  Consumer  Price  Index. 

defined  benefit  plan 

A  pension  plan  providing  a  definite  formula  for  calculating  benefit  amounts  such  as  a 
flat  amount  per  year  of  service  or  a  percentage  of  salary  times  years  of  service.  This 
includes  cash  balance  plans. 

defined  contribution  plan 

A  pension  plan  in  which  the  contributions  are  made  to  an  individual  account  for  each 
employee.  The  retirement  benefit  depends  on  the  account  balance  at  retirement, 
which  depends  on  amounts  contributed  and  investment  experience. 

demographics 

Characteristics  of  a  population  group,  such  as  age,  sex,  and  ethnicity.  More  broadly,  it 
may  include  educational  experience,  immigration  status,  and  other  characteristics. 
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Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS) 

Cabinet-level  agency  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
April  11,  1953.  Originally  named  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  programs  that 
improve  the  health,  welfare,  and  income  security  of  all  citizens. 

Department  of  Labor  (DOL) 

Cabinet-level  agency  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  on  March 
4,  1913.  The  purpose  of  the  department  is  to  foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  and  to  improve  their  working  conditions. 

digital 

Refers  to  the  use  of  ones  and  zeros  to  represent  characters,  images,  or  expressions. 

dislocated  or  displaced  worker 

A  worker  who  has  been  terminated  or  laid  off;  or  who  has  received  notice  of  termina- 
tion or  layoff  because  the  plant  or  company  closed  or  moved,  or  had  insufficient  work; 
or  whose  position  or  shift  was  abolished.  This  definition  may  vary  for  legislative  and 
statistical  purposes  and  may  include  the  self-employed  and  displaced  homemakers. 
For  example,  see  Workforce  Investment  Act. 

distance  learning 

The  learning  and  teaching  environment  in  which  the  teacher  and  student  are  geo- 
graphically separated  and,  therefore,  rely  on  printed  matter  and  electronic  devices  for 
information  flow.  Distance  learning  is  differentiated  by  the  medium  used  to  present 
and  distribute  the  training.  For  example,  technology-based  training  includes  computer- 
based  training  and  Web-based  training. 

DOL 

See  Department  of  Labor, 
dot  (pixel) 

The  smallest  display  element  of  an  image  or  a  computer  monitor.  All  characters  and 
images  displayed  on  computer  monitors  are  composed  of  a  series  of  small  dots  called 
pixels.  Also  the  expression  used  to  verbalize  the  separator  in  e-mail  addresses  such  as 
http  ://www  [dot]  dol  [dot]  gov. 

downsizing 

Reduction  in  the  size  of  a  workforce  or  workplace  due  to  restrictions  in  operations  or 
liquidation  of  operations  as  a  result  of  mergers,  acquisitions,  or  other  reasons. 

EAP 

See  Employee  Assistance  Programs. 
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e-commerce 

Also  electronic  commerce.  A  general  term  referring  to  the  conduct  of  business  transac- 
tions in  an  electronic  manner,  usually  on  the  Internet.  More  specifically,  e-commerce 
refers  to  the  integration  of  electronic  mail,  Electronic  Funds  Transfer  (EFT),  Electronic 
Data  Interchange  (EDI),  and  similar  techniques  into  a  comprehensive,  electronic- 
based  system  encompassing  business  functions  such  as  procurement,  payment,  supply 
management,  transportation,  and  facility  operations. 

EITC 

Earned  Income  Tax  Credit, 
e-mail 

Computer  users  with  electronic  (e-mail)  addresses  can  send  messages  to  each  other 
through  computer  networks  and/or  via  modems  over  telephone  lines.  Many  e-mail 
systems  also  allow  users  to  attach  documents  and  other  electronic  information  to  mes- 
sages. E-mail  can  be  shared  between  users  within  the  same  computer  network,  or 
e-mail  can  be  sent  over  the  Internet. 

Employee  Assistance  Programs 

Workplace-centered  programs  that  provide  employees  with  access  to  counselors  and 
other  healthcare  professionals  who  deal  with  such  problems  as  psychological  stress 
and  substance  abuse. 

employee  involvement 

Any  technique  intended  to  involve  workers  in  the  decision-making  aspects  of  work, 
with  the  goal  of  improving  productivity,  quality  control,  and  work  life  as  well  as  reduc- 
ing costs. 

employee  ownership 

Workers'  ownership  of  their  workplace,  usually  through  holding  stock  in  the  firm.  This 
is  often  accomplished  through  an  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan,  or  ESOP. 

ergonomics 

The  science  of  fitting  the  job  to  the  worker  in  order  to  avoid  injuries  such  as  back 
strain,  tendonitis,  or  carpal  tunnel  syndrome. 

ESOP 

Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plan.  See  employee  ownership, 
e-tailing 

A  subset  of  e-commerce  that  deals  specifically  with  online  retail. 
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Extensible  Markup  Language  (XML) 

A  computer  language  that  provides  a  common  method  and  structure  for  describing 
data  residing  on  Web  pages.  XML  will  support  e-commerce  and  information  inter- 
change over  the  Internet. 

flexible  work  schedules 

Work  schedules  that  permit  adjustment  of  hours  worked.  Also  known  as  flexitime. 

FLSA 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  provides,  in  part,  for  the  provision  of  the  minimum  wage  and 
compensation  for  overtime. 

FMLA 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  effective  August  1993.  Provides  for  job-protected 
family  or  medical  leave. 

GDP 

See  Gross  Domestic  Product, 
globalization 

The  emergence  of  a  trading  system  involving  production  and  distribution  across 
national  boundaries. 

Gross  Domestic  Product  (GDP) 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  goods  and  services  produced  annually  in  the  economy. 

health  maintenance  organization  (HMO) 

Provider  of  managed  health  care,  usually  with  restrictions  not  typically  found  in  fee- 
for-service  plans  (e.g.,  selection  of  physicians  is  limited,  geographic  restrictions  may 
apply). 

HHS 

See  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

high-performance  work  organizations 

Workplaces  that  implement  new  management  techniques,  such  as  worker  teams,  total 
quality  management,  or  worker  involvement  in  problem  solving. 

HMO 

See  health  maintenance  organization. 
Hope  Scholarships 

A  federal  program  in  which  students  can  receive  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $  1 ,500  for  tuition 
and  fees  in  the  first  two  years  of  college  or  in  other  eligible  post-secondary  training 
programs. 
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HyperText  Markup  Language  (HTML) 

The  usual  format  for  documents  that  are  'published'  on  the  Web.  Hypertext  refers  to 
text  that  contains  links  to  other  documents  or  specific  locations  within  other  docu- 
ments. HTML  is  defined  by  an  international  standards  group  called  the  World  Wide 
Web  Consortium  (W3C). 

HTML 

See  HyperText  Markup  Language. 
HTML  Tags 

Used  in  the  construction  of  an  HTML  document.  HTML  Tags  define  how  a  browser 
will  display  the  components  within  a  published  document.  An  example  of  an  HTML 
tag  is  the  "Bold"  tag  (represented  in  an  HTML  document  as  "<B>")  which  signifies  to 
the  browser  to  display  the  text  following  the  tag  as  bolded  characters. 

hyperlink 

A  reference  point  in  a  computer  document  that  is  used  to  connect  the  document  (or 
text  within  a  particular  document)  to  other  documents  (or  text  within  that  same  or  a 
different  document).  The  reference  point  is  typically  a  word  or  text  that  is  highlighted 
or  underlined.  Graphics  and  images  can  also  be  hyperlinked. 

independent  contractor 

Individuals  who  typically  work  for  themselves,  secure  clients,  and  run  their  own  busi- 
nesses; examples  include  independent  consultants,  construction  contractors,  and  free- 
lance workers. 

Internet 

The  Internet/also  known  as  the  World  Wide  Web,  is  composed  of  thousands  of  indi- 
vidual networks  which  have  been  interconnected  to  form  a  larger  network.  The  con- 
nectivity provided  by  the  Internet  allows  the  public  access  to  information  and 
information  services  located  around  the  world. 

JAVA 

A  computer  programming  language  that  supports  applications  operating  on  the  World 
Wide  Web,  especially  those  Web-based  applications  that  interact  with  users. 

job  rotation 

Job  design  featuring  periodic  exchange  of  duties  with  another  employee(s).  May  be 
used  to  reduce  exposure  to  some  workplace  risks,  such  as  excessive  repetition. 

labor  force 

The  civilian  noninstitutional  population  (age  16  and  over)  who  hold  jobs  (employed) 
or  are  actively  seeking  employment  (unemployed). 
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labor-force  participation  rate 

The  civilian  labor  force  as  a  percent  of  the  working  age  civilian,  noninstitutional  popu- 
lation ages  1 6  and  over. 

link 

See  hyperlink. 

median 

A  statistical  measure  of  central  tendency;  the  middle  value  in  an  ordered  list  of  values. 
It  is  one  way  of  expressing  an  average. 

nonstandard  hours 

A  generic  term  for  work  schedules  other  than  Monday  through  Friday,  eight-hour 
workdays.  Evening  and  night  shift  work,  though  performed  on  a  Monday  through 
Friday  schedule,  is  also  nonstandard. 

nontraditional  workforce 

A  generic  term  which  includes  contingent  workers  and  those  in  alternative  work 
arrangements. 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration  (OSHA) 

A  division  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  created  by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.  OSHA  sets  and  enforces  workplace  safety  and  health  standards  and  pro- 
vides training  and  technical  assistance  to  workers  and  employers. 

on-call  workers 

Workers  who  report  to  work  only  when  specifically  asked  to  do  so,  such  as  some  con- 
struction workers  or  substitute  teachers. 

Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 

An  organization  that  provides  the  major  developed  countries  a  setting  in  which  to  dis- 
cuss economic  and  social  policy.  It  has  29  member  countries. 

OSHA 

See  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
outsourcing 

Contracting  work  out  of  a  workplace.  Often  includes  redesign  of  production  systems 
to  move  work  formerly  done  in-house  to  external  contractors. 

part-time  workers 

Persons  who  work  fewer  than  35  hours  per  week. 
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Pell  Grants 

A  federal  program  that  provides  grants  to  low-  and  middle-income  undergraduates. 

production  workers 

The  major  group  of  nonsupervisory  workers — often  concerned  with  preparing  and 
operating  machines  and  hand  production  work,  primarily  in  factories  or  other  fixed 

sites. 

productivity 

The  ratio  of  the  output  of  goods  and  services  produced  to  the  inputs  used  in  that  pro- 
duction. Productivity  indexes  show  the  changes  that  occur  in  this  relationship  over 
time  due  to  changes  in  technology,  output  levels,  and  the  efficiency  and  characteristics 
of  the  inputs  used. 

real  income 

Income  data  that  have  been  deflated  by  the  CPI  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  dis- 
regarding the  effects  of  inflation.  Income  includes  wages  as  well  as  other  sources  of 
earnings,  such  as  those  from  returns  on  investments. 

real  wages 

Wage  data  that  have  been  deflated  by  the  CPI  so  that  comparisons  can  be  made  disre- 
garding the  effects  of  inflation.  Wages  are  earnings  received  as  compensation  for 
employment. 

retention  rate 

A  measure  of  tenure,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  workers  still  with  their  employers 
after  a  defined  period,  e.g.,  one  year.  See  entry  for  tenure. 

SAMHSA 

Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration;  part  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

School-to-Work 

Programs  that  restructure  the  educational  experience  so  that  students  learn  how 
academic  subjects  relate  to  the  world  of  work.  Teachers  work  with  employers  to  devel- 
op broad-based  curricula  that  help  students  understand  the  skills  needed  in  the 
workplace. 

search  engine 

A  search  engine  allows  a  computer  user  to  search  for  specific  information  on  the 
Internet  or  on  a  specific  Web  site.  A  search  engine  may  provide  for  searches  by  title, 
URL  or  web  address,  headers  or  subjects,  or  the  full  text  of  documents. 
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server 

A  server  is  a  high-end  computer  providing  shared  services  to  networked  users.  The 
types  of  services  provided  include  Web  services,  print  services,  and/or  file  services. 

Simple  Mail  Transport  Protocol  (SMTP) 

The  principal  mechanism  by  which  electronic  mail  is  routed  from  one  mailbox  on  the 
WWW  to  another. 

SMTP 

See  Simple  Mail  Transport  Protocol. 

spiders,  robots,  and  Webcrawlers 

A  computer  program  that  conducts  automatic  searches  of  Web  sites,  retrieves  informa- 
tion, and  creates  a  database  index  of  Web  pages  or  files  that  can  be  searched  by  a  user. 

stub  network 

A  network  with  a  single  routing  path  into  and  out  of  the  network.  It  is  a  highly  techni- 
cal term  not  often  used  outside  of  the  telecommunications  specialty. 

surfing 

In  Internet  terms,  "surfing  the  Web"  refers  to  Internet  users  following  hypertext  links  on 
Web  pages  that  often  lead  to  unknown  and  interesting  Web  sites. 

technological  change 

Improvements  in  productive  processes  that  are  a  central  element  in  economic  growth. 
Technological  changes  enable  more  output  to  be  produced  from  unchanged  quantities 
of  the  inputs  of  labor  and  capital  in  the  production  of  goods  and  services. 

temporary  help  agency 

A  firm  that  provides  workers  to  client  companies.  Temporary  help  agencies  issue  all 
paychecks,  pay  taxes,  and  make  required  contributions  to  unemployment  insurance 
and  Social  Security.  (See  also  contract  company.) 

tenure 

Length  of  job  retention,  measured  in  weeks,  months,  or  years.  Retention  rate  is  tenure 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  workers  who  are  with  their  employers  after  a  defined 
period,  such  as  one  year. 

traditional  workforce 

A  generic  term  that  includes  workers  who  have  an  expectation  of  continued  employ- 
ment and  are  not  in  an  alternative  work  arrangement. 
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unemployed 

Those  persons  who  do  not  have  a  job,  want  a  job,  and  have  made  specific  efforts  in 
the  prior  4  weeks  to  find  a  job.  Also  included  are  persons  on  layoff  waiting  to  be 
recalled;  such  persons  do  not  have  to  be  looking  for  a  job  to  be  counted  as  unem- 
ployed. (See  entry  for  labor  force.) 

Uniform  Resource  Locator  (URL) 

A  resource  address  on  the  Internet.  A  URL  can  be  represented  by  a  series  of  numbers  or 
letters.  An  example  of  a  URL  is  http://www.dol.gov. 

URL 

See  Uniform  Resource  Locator, 
wages 

The  cash  portion  of  compensation  from  employment.  Total  compensation  includes 
both  wages  and  benefits. 

Webcasting 

The  process  of  distributing  an  audio  or  video  feed  over  the  Web. 
Web  page 

A  machine-readable  document  available  on  the  Internet  that  has  a  Web  address  or 
URL.  Most  commonly,  a  Web  page  is  a  file  written  in  HTML,  stored  on  a  server.  A  Web 
page  can  be  a  home  page,  which  is  the  top  level  document  of  a  Web  site  associated 
with  a  person,  company,  organization,  or  subject,  or  any  document  on  a  Web  site  con- 
taining information  or  links. 

Web  site 

Generally  defined  as  any  collection  of  related  information  or  data  accessible  via  the 
Internet.  Web  sites  are  usually  associated  with  a  person,  company,  organization,  or 
subject. 

Welfare-to-Work  Program 

Enacted  as  part  of  the!  997  Balanced  Budget  Act,  the  Welfare-to-Work  program  funds 
job  creation,  job  placement,  and  job  retention  efforts  to  help  long-term  welfare  recipi- 
ents and  noncustodial  parents  move  into  lasting,  unsubsidized  employment.  The  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  state  and  local  workforce 
system. 

Welfare-to-Work  Tax  Credit 

A  federal  income  tax  credit  that  encourages  employers  to  hire  long-term  welfare  recip- 
ients. This  tax  credit  can  reduce  employer  federal  tax  liability  by  as  much  as  $8,500 
per  new  hire. 
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wellness  programs 

Workplace-centered  programs  designed  to  promote  the  personal  health  of  workers. 
May  include  health  screening,  fitness  programs,  nutritional  counseling,  and  more. 

worker  autonomy 

Worker  control  of  the  production,  service,  or  information  process  using  analytical  and 
cognitive  skills  without  traditional  supervision. 

worker  teams 

Groups  of  decision-making  workers  performing  several  production  or  service  tasks, 
usually  without  the  need  for  first-  or  second-level  supervision  in  the  worksite. 

Workforce  Investment  Act 

Enacted  in  August  1998,  it  is  the  nation's  principal  federally  funded  program  to  pro- 
vide job  training,  employment,  and  training-related  services  to  adults,  dislocated 
workers,  and  at-risk  youth.  It  is  the  foundation  for  America's  Jobs  Network.  It  replaces 
the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  and  became  fully  effective  in  all  states  on  July  1 ,  2000. 

Work  Opportunity  Tax  Credit 

A  federal  income-tax  credit  that  encourages  employers  to  hire  certain  job  seekers  and 
can  reduce  employer  federal  tax  liability. 

workplace 

Any  place  where  work  is  performed.  Some  workplaces  are  mobile  worksites,  for  exam- 
ple, telephone  repair  or  package  delivery  services. 

World  Wide  Web  (WWW) 

Commonly  referred  to  as  the  Internet  or  the  "Web,"  it  is  a  universe  of  network- 
accessible  information  and  services  that  literally  spans  the  world.  The  World  Wide 
Web  originated  at  the  CERN  High  Energy  Physics  laboratories  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
and  was  introduced  to  the  general  public  in  1991.  Technically,  the  WWW  is  an 
Internet  client-server  information  retrieval  system  of  gigantic  proportions.  The  collec- 
tion of  documents  and  other  items  on  the  Web  can  be  cross-referenced  or  "linked"  so 
that  they  can  be  accessed  by  the  public. 

WOTC 

See  Work  Opportunity  Tax  Credit. 

WWW 

See  World  Wide  Web. 

XML 

See  Extensible  Markup  Language. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  SITES  OF  INTEREST 


America's  Labor  Market  Information  System  (includes  America's  Talent 
Bank,  America's  Job  Bank,  0*NET,  America's  Learning  Exchange) 
www.doleta.gov/almis/index.htm 

America's  Career  InfoNet 
www.acinet.org/acinet/ 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
www.bls.gov/ 

Childcare  and  eldercare 

www.dol.gov/dol/wb/public/childcare/main.htm 

Drugs  and  alcohol  in  the  workplace 
www.dol.gov/dol/workingpartners.htm 

elaws 

www.dol.gov/elaws/ 

Equal  pay 

www.dol.gov/dol/wb/ep.htm 

Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act 
www.dol.gov/dol/esa/fmla.htm 

Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
www.msha.gov/REGS/ACT/ACTTC.HTM 

Health  benefits 

www.dol.gov/dol/pwba/public/health.htm 
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ILAB's  International  Child  Labor  Program 
www.dol.gov/dol/ilab/public/programs/iclp/ 

Information  on  ergonomics 

www.osha-slc.gov/SLTC/ergonomics/index.html 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 

/www.osha-slc.gov/OshAct_toc/OshAct_toc_by_sect.html 

One  Stop  Career  Center 
www.ttrc.doleta.gov/onestop/ 

OSHA's  Voluntary  Protection  Programs 

www.osha.gov/oshprogs/vpp/ 

Pension  benefits 

www.dol.gov/dol/pwba/public/pension.htm 

Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  Employment  of  Adults  with  Disabilities 

www.dol.gov/dol/_sec/public/programs/ptfead/main.htm 

Welfare-to-Work 

www.usworkforce.org/ 

Youth  Opportunity  Movement 
www.yomovement.org/ 

OTHER  SITES  OF  INTEREST 

 q  

Bureau  of  Census 
www.census.gov/ 

Council  of  Economic  Advisors 

www.whitehouse.gov/WH/EOP/CEA/html/index.html 

Department  of  Commerce 
www.doc.gov/ 

Department  of  Education 

www.ed.gov 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
www.hhs.gov 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

www.eeoc.gov 
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Families  and  Work  Institute 
www.familiesandwork.org/ 

Federal  Training  Technology  Initiative 
www.fed-training.org 

National  Partnership  for  Women  and  Families 
www.nationalpartnership.org/ 

President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  People  with  Disabilities 
www.pcepd.gov/pcepd/ 

School-to- Work 

www.  stw.  ed .  go  v/ 

Small  Business  Administration 

www.sba.gov 
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